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IRA NOWINSKI 


By Larry Hatfield 


It is alright, if they must, for 
the critics to pan a performance 
of an opera or artist he brings to 
town, says San Francisco Opera 
General Manager Kurt Herbert 
Adler, that noted critic of critics 


San Francisco Examiner, 


too slow. Then he settled down to 
just too slow the prelude to 
the last act stretched like taffy.” 


Up to that point. according to 
Miss Moceri, Adler's position was 
“we are not pleased” but he 
wasn't to the point of doing 
anything drastic. ; 
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Pan if you must, Adler tells 
Opera critic, but you'll pay 


find somewhere else to practice 


“You just don’t say something 
like that about someone of Mae- 


stro Rostropovich's stature,” 


sniffed Mias Moceri. Adler will 
not make any public statement on 
the tempést, she said, but she 
added he was “outraged by her 
Ms. von Buchau’'s) presumption.” 


October 31, 1975. 


Family portrait, 1981, with wife Nancy Miller and Sabrina Sif Adler. 


Coaching Birgit Nilsson for her 1979 comeback concert. 


That summer, Gaetano Merola, SFO 
founder , died on the podium while 
conducting at Stern Grove. His assis- 
tant Adler—who was originally brought 
to San Francisco from Chicago in 1943 
to direct the chorus—was put in tem- 
porary charge. The 1954 season was the 
first Adler conceived independently, 
and in 1957 he was named general 
director. 

A look at the Adler years must sur- 
vey both his accomplishments and his 
weaknesses. The accomplishments are 
manifest. Adler’s reign coincided, as 
did Rudolf Bing’s at the Metropolitan, 
“ith a new interest in stagecraft and the 

‘zation that opera was theatre and 
star singers standing in front of 

“ayas sets. Adler set about 

oest stage designers and 
e ae could find, but because 
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opera is expensive and complicated, he 
often had to settle for less than genius if 
the show could be brought in on time 
and on budget. Thus we suffered for 19 
years under the heavy Germanic hand 
of Paul Hager, an efficient stage direc- 
tor with minimal talent for squeezing 
electric performances out of singers. 
For every exquisite Gunther Rennert 
idea, we witnessed a dozen stillborn 


‘ones from Dino Yannopoulos or Sonja 


Frisell. Leni Bauer-Ecsy designed a 
whole series of dreary, expressionistic 
productions, some of which are still dis- 
gracing the repertory. 

Yet on the artistic balance sheet for 
designers and directors, Adler scores 
high marks because he sponsored the 
American debut of Jean-Pierre Pon- 
nelle and then encouraged this meteoric 
talent to remain with the company for 


23 years. Ponnelle’s first setting for SFO 
was his 1958 Carmina Burana; his 
latest, the 1981 summer season’s spec- 
tacular Lear, to be followed this Octo- 
ber by a new Carmen. There are more 
Ponnelle productions in our repertory 
than those by any other director or de- 
signer. Not all of them are successful, 
although the only total failures are his 
Cavalleria Rusticana and La Boheme; 
the controversial Flying Dutchman may 
be hated by some, but it is loved by 
others as it exemplifies Ponnelle’s dar- 
ing intellectual and visceral approach. 
An oft-repeated rumble that the incom- 
ing SFO director, Terry McEwen, does 
not care for Ponnelle’s art is, if true, 
most distressing. 

Adler’s second important contribu- 
tion to the company was to refresh the 
repertory. It is true that SFO has pro- 
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jis critic 


whom Kurt Herben Adler 
banned from the Opera 
writes a no-holds-barred and... 


Oh, my God! 


... affectionate retrospective 


MAESTRO 


By Stephanie von Buchau 



















N DECEMBER 31, 1981, Kurt Her- 
bert Adler steps down as general 
director of the San Francisco 
Opera, ending an era that saw 
the local company go from 22 
performances over a five-week period to 
the current 69 performances over 13 weeks. 
In 1953, the San Francisco Opera consisted 
solely of a fall season; in 1981 it consists of 
fall and summer international Seasons, 
Spring Opera Theater, Western Opera 
Theater, Brown Bag Opera, American 
Opera Project, Affiliate Artists, and the 
Merola Fund. There is no doubt whatever 
that Adler’s reign has increased operatic 
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In 17 years, “Fang” von Buchau has survived innumerable pub- 





activity in the Bay Area a thousandfold. 
Still, the question to ask, at the end of his 
tenure, is not how big is the San Francisco 
Opera, but how artistically successful is it? 

Every fall, some irate readers accuse me 
of being ‘“‘too hard” on Adler and SFO. My 
reply is always the same: If I have excep- 
tionally stringent operatic standards, it 1s 
because I learned them from Adler’s com- 
pany; my interest in the art form coincided 
exactly with the advent of Adler’s director- 
ship in 1953. > 


lishers, editors, and art directors of this magazine. She is amused, 
but not impressed by our plans for greatness. We intend to make her 
eat her flippant words. 
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ORLANE 


Have a facial in the grand French manner 
and receive a gift at no extra charge 


During September, we offer you a fabulous 
beauty coup. Have any of the exclusive Orlane 
facials and we'll give you a gift package of three 
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his djfectorship fortuitously coincided 
with 2 rise in the cycle of singing talent. 
Under his aegis, we were first in Amer- 
ica to sample the delights of Sena Juri- 
nac, Birgit Nilsson, Leonie Rysanek, 
Graziella Sciutti, Marie Collier, Mar- 
garet Price, Anja Silja, Anna Tomowa- 
Sintow, Hanna Schwarz, Sandor 
Konya, Stuart Burrows, Ingvar Wixell, 
and Geraint Evans. It is unfortunate 
that the end of the Adler years has par- 
alleled the down side of the singers’ 
cycle. Great singers are scarce every- 
where; great new singers are simply 
nonexistent. The average age of the 
coming fall season’s superstars is 52. 

When we approach the negative side 
of the ledger, we are on territory much 
less easy to map, since a combination of 
good manners and stonewalling tends 
to cover up the mistakes of the Adler 
regime. It is important to remember 
that the quality that makes Adler a 
great opera director—his passion—also 
causes him the most trouble. His pas- 
sion for music has encouraged a re- 
sumption of his youthful conducting 
career, but with mixed results. He 
knows music; he clearly loves music; 
but he can’t always convey that knowl- 
edge and love to the orchestra and/or 
the audience. He is at his best in choral 
sequences; I have never heard the finale 
to Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera conducted 
more movingly than Adler did it in 
1977. However, when things go wrong, 
as they have with two Forza del destinos 
| and an excruciating Lohengrin, it is 
hard not to resent that time and money 
have been spent pandering to the gener- 
al director’s self-indulgence. 

Adler’s temper, another attribute of 
the passionate man, is uncertain at best. 
The steady stream of employees with 
bruised egos who stagger through the 
press department at SFO attests to the 
dangers of being in that “hot spot” 
when the Maestro is on the warpath. 
His relations with singers are not always 
smooth either; a screaming match with 
one tenor was gleefully reported in 
Herb Caen’s column. At one time or 
another, such legendary artists as Jon 
Vickers, Beverly Sills, Renata Scotto, 
and Placido Domingo have sworn they 
would have nothing more to do with 
him. Yet given-time, the lure of San 
Francisco’s efficiently run opera house 
(Adler’s budget-balancing has often 
been called the most miraculous in the 
opera world), and the powerful Vien- 
nese charm that Adler can exert when 
he wants to, most of the ruffled feathers 
have been smoothed. 

His adversary relations with the press 
are also an outcome of his volatile tem- 
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per—though it never hurts to remem- 
ber that Adler can use a temper tan- 
trum like a surgical knife; he doesn’t 
just fly off the handle for no good 
reason. In 1975 he had a near apoplexy 
when I suggested that novice conductor 
Mstislav Rostropovich go practice 
somewhere else. Adler ordered my 
press tickets revoked, and even had 
someone on his staff suggest to my edi- 
tors a list of critics ‘“acceptable”’ to SFO. 
It all blew over in a couple of months 
and I was neither surprised nor dis- 
appointed when Adler defended his ac- 
tions by explaining that he had over- 
reacted because he “‘cared so much for 
Rostropovich as a human being.” 
Adler likes to keep his hands on all 
the buttons, partly because he genuine- 
ly believes that if you want it done right 
you have to do it yourself. He has never 





U, nder Adler, 

SFO has been a home 
for oddball repertory 
that ts usually superbly 
mounted and cast. 
Standard repertory 
does not fare as well 





been good at delegating authority, yet 
the core of his staff is imaginative (with- 
in limits) and fiercely loyal; many of 
them have been in their jobs for a dozen 
years or more. His relations with local 
unions are excellent (important in a 
labor-intensive enterprise like opera). 
Though we have had a couple of cliff- 
hangers, there has never been anything 
in Adler’s SFO history as acrimonious 
or debilitating as the Met’s labor dis- 
putes. 

Adler’s relations with singers’ agents 
are not so smooth. One of his favorite 
bargaining methods is to offer dates and 
repertory but not get around to signing 
contracts until the last possible minute. 
This angers singers, and Adler’s dilator- 
iness in contract dealings has been 
openly criticized on national television 
by a powerful New York agent. One 
naive tenor was signed up for “‘five per- 
formances of X at SFO” only to discov- 
er when he got here that they were five 
student performances, not the big-time 
fall season he had expected. The com- 
pany has a reputation for not planning 
far enough ahead. When repertory or 
casts are decided at the last possible 


moment, Adler unreasonably expects 
his staff to proceed as if there were all 
the time in the world to produce a quali- 
ty product; but productions thrown 
together at the last minute usually 
sound like it. 

As for purely artistic weaknesses, 
SFO under Adler has been a home for 
oddball repertory that is usually superb- 
ly mounted and cast. Standard reper- 
tory, however, does not fare as well. We 
have not had a great Don Giovanni 
performance here in my memory, and 
though our Flutes and Figaros have 
been well-sung, the productions and 
conducting have often been of poor 
quality. Cosi fan tutte is the only Mozart 
opera consistently well-performed in 
San Francisco. The same troubles en- 
feeble our Verdi repertory. Nabucco, 
Ernani, Macbeth, and Luisa Miller are 
best forgotten; Aida, Don Carlo, Tro- 
vatore, and Traviata are seldom satis- 
factory. Rigoletto, Simon Boccanegra, 
Otello, and Falstaff have fared better; 
the last three surprisingly so, since they 
are the least easy to perform. (Well, 
perhaps not so surprising; Adler loves a 
challenge.) The visual taste of SFO’s 
Wagner is wayward at best. The Ring is 
a dismal, neo-Bayreuth imitation; 77is- 
tan has gone through several pointless 
productions; Tannhduser looks good, 
but the stage direction has been poor, 
and, as for Adler’s 1978 Lohengrin, that 
debacle (setting, conducting, and sing- 
ing) inspired a five-page National En- 
quirer-type exposé in New West. 

When I made my first tour of Europe 
in the 60s, I visited all the important 
opera houses from the Teatro Massimo 
in Sicily to Covent Garden, the Paris 
Opera, the Vienna Staatsoper, Bay- 
reuth, Munich, and La Scala. I heard 50 
performances from both repertory and 
festival seasons in six months, and I was 
astonished to discover that at not one of 
those famous houses did I hear or see 
anything that consistently topped the 
regular fare I was getting in San Francis- 
co. I may have left home as # naive 
tourist, but I came back a confirmed 
operatic chauvinist. The San Francisco 
Opera could hold its head up with any 
company in the world. This was Adler's 
doing. Things do not, however, stay the 
same, and if standards are falling—and 
they are—this is not the only place it is 
happening. The enormous expense of 
putting opera on the boards may ulti- 
mately defeat even the most ingenious 
impresario: Adler is leaving just in 
time—before circumstance and routine 
can tarnish his image as the man who 
madethe San Francisco Opera every- 
body’s favorite company. SF 





CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


Conducting a 1978 concert with Placido Domingo 
and Katia Ricciarelli in Golden Gate Park. 


duced only two world premiéres during 
his reign (Blood Moon in 1961 and 
| Angle of Repose in 1976) and that both 
were tedious and forgettable. The War 
Memorial does not lend itself to ex- 
perimental opera; and few composers 
today are working in the Meyerbeer 
tradition of grand spectacles suited to 
a 3,200-seat house. Where Adler ex- 
celled was in presenting works that few 
here had heard before. His American 
Operatic premicres’ list is impressive: 
Cherubini’s Portuguese Inn, Orff’s Die 
Kluge, Walton’s Troilus and Cressida, 
Poulenc’s Dialogues of the Carmelites, 
Einem’s Visit of the\Old Lady, 
Janactek’s Makropoulos Case, Britten’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Shostako- 
vich’s Katerina Ismailova, Reimann’s 
Lear and, most important of all since it 
has become an international repertory 
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In 1965, backstage after an opening with Mayor Joseph 
Alioto, Renato Cioni, and Leontyne Price. 





‘a quality that 
makes Adler a 
great opera director 
—h1s passion— also 
causes him the 
most trouble, even 
with his conducting 








hit, Strauss’ Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

From the less-than-standard reper- 
tory, Adler presented such works as 
Rake’s Progress, La Sonnambula, I 
Puritani, Capriccio, Lulu, Les Troyens 
(American stage premiére, although 
heavily cut), Erwartung, Jentiifa, Maria 
Stuarda, L’Africaine, La Favorita, 
Esclarmonde, Thais, Katya Kabanova, 
Idomeneo, Billy Budd, Roberto Dev- 
ereux, Cenerentola, Tancredi, Arabella 
and, this coming season, Semiramide, 
Le Cid, and Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk. 
Of these operas, only a couple were 
failures; the rest were artistic triumphs 
of the first order. 

Adler’s third accomplishment has 
been his interest in presenting hitherto 
unknown singers in major roles, often 
for the first time, and frequently scoring 
an American debut. The beginning of 
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the San Francisco Opera, 


both a musician and an ad- 
‘ministrator. It is thus appro- 


___ priate that his last gestures as general 
_ director of the company come from the 


conductor’s podium. Mr. Adler, 76, 
who retires in December after 28 years 


_ as head of the company, is leading 


Bizet’s ‘“‘Carmen”’ in a new production 
designed and directed by Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle. © ; 
The opera opened on Oct. 10 to 
generally enthusiastic reviews, with 


_ Teresa. Berganza as Carmen and 


Franco Bonisolli as Don José. It will be 
given 11 performances, the last five 
with a different cast including Placido 
Domingo, who specially requested to 
sing Don José in Mr. Adier’s last pro- 


_ duction. The final ‘“‘Carmen”’ will end 


the season here on Dec. 13. 


Since 1958 San Francisco has Staged 


15 of Mr. Ponnelie’s productions — 
more than any opera house in the 


world — but the new “Carmen” 
' presents the first artistic collaboration 


between Mr. Adler and the controver- 


_. sial stage director. As has become 
_.@ommon in many houses in recent 


nal format of ‘Carmen’ as first done 
at the Opéra-Comique. In it, the musi- 
cal numbers are separated by spoken 
dialogue instead of the sung recita- 
tives of the ‘‘grand opera’’ version pre- 
pared after Bizet’s death. 

Mr. Adler and Mr. Ponnelle are also 


using the much-debated edition of 


“Carmen” prepared in 1964 by the 
musicologist Fritz Oeser, who restored 
many of the passages that Bizet him- 


' self cut from the score before the 
_ Opera’s premiere in March of 1875. 
_ In Mr. Ponnelle’s “Carmen” (which 


will be produced again in Zurich next 
Spring) Seville appears not as a lively 


Spanish city, but as a sleepy, dusty vili- 














or most of his 38 years with . 
Kurt Herbert Adler has been — 
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of the colorful Carmen.” “In real . guiding you along, choosing the best _ terview shortly bef premiere h 
life,” he explained, ‘‘the south of Eu- _roles for you,” Bia oi remarked a ih pie the wer. 





rope is monochromatic. The blazing 
sun washes out all colors. Carmen. 
should not be all blue skies; it’s not 
reds, yellows andgreens,’’ —_- 


‘Mr. Adier has approached his hal . poor habit of doing practically every- 
 apraieny as general director y ith Vgataten: from casting to sweep- 

© same extraordinary energy and ingthestage.” | 
perfectionism that has characte ed =—SsiIt is this almost fanatical attention 

















_During the opening scene of the San _allhis atSanFrancisco.Inanin- Py’ 
tling crowds, only a few street urchins fo rere ee 
and a group of soldiers sitting about — = Bo is 


lazily. ‘It is customary to use great 
animation in this scene,”’ Mr. Ponnelle 
said. ‘‘But it would be hot. There would 
be no one moving, except perhaps the : 
flowers. And Bizet’s music, which is: as : Pe ee 
The new “‘Carmen’’ is not only a’ oo ae cc 


symbolic collaboration between two f Se a 

men who have been so important to the a sg e SS 

San Francisco Opera. It is aiso a con- —_ ee Be 

crete embodiment of Mr. Adler's ohi- - 3 2 ee 


losophy of opera production, for the 
cast is. comprised largely of what be 
calls “home-made” singers — young 
artists who. have begun and developed 
their careers within the company. Re- 
becca Cook (Micaéla), Pamela South 
(Frasquita), Susan Quittmeyer (Mer- 
cedes); David Eisler (Remendado), 


ds in San Francisco 





| | predecessor, Merola. ... 


an opera house runs — or should run — 
that has made Mr. Adler, in Mr. Pon- 
nelle’s words, ‘‘the last of the great di- 
rectors of the old tradition.’’ 

Mr. Adler came to San Francisco in 
1943 as chorus director, after years of 
practical conducting experience in Eu- 


pum rope, including a period of apprentice. | 


ship to Arturo Toscanini. His musical 


| standards for the company remain 
2 very high. “The ability to fake here is 
ae @ less than anywhere else I know,” re- 


marks Richard Bradshaw, the present 
chorus director. “‘Mr. Adler really 
knows every cut-off, every eighth 
rest.”’ , 

Mr. Bradshaw adds, ‘‘Mr. Adler also 


(| has this ability to come into rehearsal, 
(= be there only 10 seconds, and see so 
| many apparently tiny details. With 

= him one spends an awful lot of time 
f, thinking, ‘Now why didn’t I notice 
7 that? I’ve been here for over an) 
= hour.’’”’ . 


In a book on the San Francisco 


/ Opera, the critic Arthur Bloomfield 


has written that Mr. Adler “has not 
achieved the lovability level of his 


Langan bs aes ie | He has a 
tithe Gen riatocs Hee neh ene ee ; ees |= warm side, but a number of people 
of the numerous subsidiary companies Os | es | wouldrate him as pretty formidable.” 
that Mr Adler has created. se ; Sea |= #$Mr. Adler admits that he has not ac- 

These include the Merola Program aoe | tively sought to be loved. ‘‘When I be 
| =~ _~_-~_- iieve in something and ‘want to put it 


(named after Gaetano Merola, Mr. 


works on a smaller scale and in Eng- 
lish; Western Opera, a touring compa- 
ny; Brown Bag Opera, which per- 
forms in local parks, hospitals and 
shopping malls; and the Affiliate Art- 
ist Program, a Federally funded train- 
ing project. 1 ath Miele) 
These projects not only provide a 
large pool of talent from which Mr. — 
































over, I cannot play up to people. If I 


Adier’s predecessor as general direc- Saree a Be 3 Soares eae | 
tor), an intensive summer workshop; ° se Ea nee pa CE OO a enti Soho as ePppaagsay I cannot 
Spring Opera Theater, which presents ee aceon ae = esis he hes adds, “ey have been accused 


= of having charm.” Indeed, he has a 
| good sense of humor and a sharp wit, 
— both of which were in evidence at a re- 
7 cent ‘Carmen’ rehearsal, where he 
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Boma eli nigh taller ah con. young singers professional opportuni- RG ad facil asked he cael tan 

- eredwithgraffiti, = — a ties available nowhere else in the — Adler was heard to reply quickly 
‘ he an interview on ’ ing nigh t Mr. United States. “There Bre #0 many Re arate ahs Bae “C'est ‘ce que je vous der nar ide.”’ 

_ Ponnelle remarked tha he had delib- VS that you can come up through _ aL ‘Des ar ae owers. ~~ (“That's what I’d like to ask you!”’). 

‘Se ponent “te bres the tradition ee eee a ae cee ned Peg ‘Teresa Berganza in thetitleroleoftheSan. °°" ~ ‘From 1961 to 1973 Mr. Adler con- 
‘Walter Frisch is a freelance writer. — by Mr, Adier. “And Mr. Adler takesa Francisco Opera’s new “Car nen.” = ==. -dueted no operas during’ e regular 
_ livingintheSanFranciscoarea. vital interest in YUE EERO nA OK ancisco season, partly because 
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he was busy with administrative 


duties, partly because the late Robert 


sociation, felt it was inappropriate for _ 
: or to conduct. Since 


Watt Miller, was of the Opera As- 


the general 


yasy 


1973, however, Mr. Adler has led one 
_ opera each season. | 
The reviews have been mixed, often. 


. 


harsh; but, Robert Commanday of the 
San Francisco. Chronicle recently 
noted, “His conducting has gained 
steadily, with a few dips along the 
way, and with some very satisfying 
and excellent performances of most 
difficult works.”’ ; 

Mr. Adler's real breakthrough 
seems to have come with his conduct- 
ing of Wagner’s ‘‘Die Meistersinger’”’ 
during the San Francisco Opera’s first 
summer season last July. 


Mr. Adler proudly points out that _ 


news of the successful “‘Meistersing- 
er” has even reached abroad. “‘Karl 
Ridderbusch, our Hans Sachs, goes all 
over Europe saying how wonderful the 
san Francisco production was,’ he 
said. ‘‘He is our best publicity.”’ 

Mr. Adler considers himself above 
all a singer’s conductor, that is, one 
who attempts to accommodate his 
beat to the vocalist. ‘“‘Pavarotti has 
told me that. he never needs to look at 
me when I am conducting for him; he 
can feel me breathing with him,” he 
said. : ) 
Throughout his career in San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Adler has received many 
awards and distinctions from around 
the world. Most recently he was made 
Honorary Commander of the British 
Empire. But at present he seems most 
gratified, and surprised, by the ap- 
preciation shown him by the many 
local opera fans he encounters in the 
house or around the city. ‘There is.a 
great deal more affection among peo- 


ple who don’t know me personally, and 


whom I don’t know, than I ever 
should really retire more often!’’ 


Mr. Adler’s hand-picked successor _ 


as general director is Terry McEwen, 


2?” former head of London Records. Early 


indications, as reported by John Rock- 


well in The Times last July 5th, are 
that Mr. McEwen will run the com- ; 


pany very much his own way. 


But Mr. Adler, who helped make a 


small, provincial San Francisco Opera ° 


Wl 


into an international house, isnotcom- ~ - 


Continued on Page 22 __ 
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KURT HERBERT ADLER 

Kurt Herbert Adler, general director of the San Francisco Opera, cele- 
brated his Golden and Silver jubilees at an Anniversary Gala in November LOTS; 
marking bis 25-year leadership of the San Francisco Opera and the 50th anniver- 
sary of his operatic career, which began in Europe in 1928. An extraordinary 
assemblage of illustrious artists from the world of opera past Bee pr Sede 
took part in ce Gea: which was broadcast live from the Stage of the War 
Memorial Opera House. 

During his jubilee year, Maestro Adler was the veel of many awards 
and citations. He was named Commander of the Order of Arts and Letters by the 
French Government, the ivy American citizen to be so honored. He received 
the title "Dean of American Opera Producers," bestowed by OPERA America, and 
ae National Opera Institute Repertoire Award, given to the San Francisco Opera 
for having Staged many notable works for the first time in this country. 

Maestro Adler has distinguished himself as conductor in ec 
Gaia: whe recently released Leona Mitchell with Kurt Herbert Adler: An 
Operatic Partnership, as well as Romantic Opera Duets with Renata scotto and 
Placido Domingo for CBS Records, Adler at_ the Opera, O Holy Night with Luciano 
ects 4 and Véerismo Arias with Maria Chiara, sa for Loudén Bere ae 

Conducting engagements during Adler's jubilee year included a concert 
with Pavarotti and Mirella Freni in Puerto Rico; performances of Fidelio in 
Wroclaw, Poland; the 75th Anniversary Concert at Berkeley's Greek Theatre 
with Pavarotti as soloist; concerts with the Columbus Seatcneay in Ohio, Alicia 
de Larrocha, soloist; and the annual "Night in Old Vienna" concerts with the 
San Francisco Symphony. 

Maestro Adler's career as a conductor began in 1925 at age 20 at the 
Max Reinhardt Theaters eee naeive Vienna. He was assistant to Netaen 


Toscanini ‘at the Salzburg Festival in 1936. Two years later he came to the 
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United States, having conducted at the Vienna Votksoper and throughout Germany, 
Italy and Czechoslovakia. After five years with the Ghdiires Opera, Adler came to 
San Francisco in 1943 as chorus director and conductor, making his podium debut 
with Cavalleria Rusticana, which beatdcta Dusolina Giannini and Charles Kullman. 
He held the post of assistant to San Francisco Opera general director Gaetano 
Merola from 1949 until Merola's death in 1953. 

Maestro Adler has conducted such memorable Bae RoUaenehe | at the War Memorial 
Opera House as Aida with Renata Tebaidi and Mario del Monaco in 1959; Madama 
Butterfly with Licia er in 1953, with Leontyne Price in 1960 and with Renata 
Scotto in 1974; Le Nozze di Figaro in 1958 and Cosi fan tutte in 1960, both with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf; La Traviata with Beverly Sills in 1973; Un Ballo in Maschera 
in 1977 with Katia Ricciarelli, Jose Carreras and Yuri Mazurok; a new production 
of Lohengrin in 1978 and La Forza del Destino with Leontyne Price in 1979. 

In rope sid March, Maestro Adler led a new production of Lucia di 
Lammermoor in Marseilles, France. In April he was on the podium at Renata Scotto's 
‘Sehut- ae the role oF Tosca, with the Opera Company of Philadelphia. During the 
summer he led tenterananss of The Merry Widow in Central City, Colorado. In 
San Francisco this November he conducted a concert which marked Birgit Nilsson's 
return to the sight of her American opera debut. In December he conducted 
performances of Tosca during the San Francisco Opera's tour in Manila, Philippines, 
as well as a Christmas day free Park Concert there with live and television 
audiences of over one million. | 

His 1980 conducting engagements tnelude -a recital in Iceland at the Reykjavik 
Arts Festival with Luciano Pavarotti in June, Tristan und Isolde in this year's 
San Francisco Opera season with Gwyneth Jones and Spas Wenkoff, and an Elektra 
in Marseille in December. 

Maestro Adler has also conducted the NBC Standard Hour Symphony broadcasts and 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic at the Hollywood Bowl. As guest conductor at the 


Teatro San Carlo in Naples, he led the first. performance there of Cosi fan tutte 
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in 1958. In San Francisco he conducts the annual park concerts at Sigmund 
Stern i and Golden Gate Park. | 

As general director of the San Francisco Opera, Addex launched the San 
Francisco Opera Auditions in 1954, the Merola Opera Program in 1957, Spring 
Opera Theater in 1961, Western Opera Theater in 1966 and Brown Bag Opera in 
1974. In 1977 he conceived the San Pranciseo/AfFiliate Artists-Opera Program, 
in conjunction with Affiliate Artists, Inc., a model program to provide talented 
young artists with year-round oe for two to a years and a wide range 
of professional experience with the San Francisco Opera and Bee efi iiated: In 
August 1979, Adler inaugurated i affiliate program, the American Opera 
Project, an innovative approach in identifying and previewing new works by 
American composers for presentation by major American opera companies. All of 
these organizations are under the aegis of the San Fremeisee Opera and benefit 
from Maestro Adler's continuous Supervision and vsiieaie. 

A recipient of thie Hem Pecaite howore, Adler was named a Berkeley Fellow by 
the University of California at Berkeley in January 1979. The same University 
awarded him the highest honor it bestows, the Berkeley Citation, in 1976, when he 
_— also granted the nongiary title of "Professor" by the doveecuser of Austria. 
He holds an Honorary Doctor of Music degree from the University of the Pacific 
and from the University of San Francisco and was the first cultural leader to roa 
given San Francisco's St. Francis of Assisi Award, in 1973. 

Foreign governments have also conferred distinctions upon Maestro Adler, 
including CBE (Honorary Commander of the British Empire, 1980), the Medal of the 
‘City of Marseilles in 1979, the Bolshoi Theatre Madi from the USSR in 1972, the 
Commander's Cross and Order of Merit from the Federal Republic of Germany in 1969, 
the title of Cavaliere and the Order of Merit from the Italian Republic in 1965, 
Austria's Great Medal of — in 1961, Germany's Officer's Cross in 1959 and 
‘Italy's Star of Solidarity in 1957. | 


As guests of the People's Republic of China, Mr. and Mrs. Adler toured Shanghai, 





he 


Beijing and Canton in January of 1980 in preparation tine future performances 
there by the San Francisco Opera, as well as a conducting and master class 
residency for Maestro Adler at the Shanghai Conservatory. 

In June 1980, Mr. Adler was nominated by President Carter to the pres- 
tigious o6-neiibet National Council on the Arts. He is also a member of the 
Policy Panel of the National Endowment for the Arts-Musical Theater Program, 
trustee of the National Opera Institute, board member and chairman of the 
iescarive Committee of OPERA America, a member of the International Association 
of Opera Directors and the. Professional Committee of the Central Opera Service. 
He is a director of the eepptomstendy Society and a member of Il Cenacolo, the 
emceds da Vinci Society, the Bohemian Club and the Family Club of San 
Francisco. | 

Maestro Adler is also an honorary member of the Musician's Union and of 


the Stagehands' Union. 
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The San Francisco Opera and the Bay city observed the end of 
an era yesterday when General Director Kurt Herbert Adler retired 
after 29 years at the helm of the Company. 

~~ The emotion-packed day began with a cineines of Bizet's Carmen, 
the last performance of San Francisco Opera's 1981 season, which was 
conducted by Maestro Adler. His appearances in the orchestra pit 
earned him three standing ovations, while a tumultuous reception at 
the end of the opera brought cheers, flowers and bravos, a "Tusch" 
from the orchestra, and congratulations from the opera's principals, 
Hanna Schwarz and Placido Domingo among them. 

Following the performance, members of the Company and the San 
Francisco Opera Board of Directors assembled on the Opera House stage 
for a reception honoring Adler, and a brief ceremony marking the | 
occasion. 

Chairman of the Board of the San Francisco Opera Association 
R. Gwin Follis offered a toast and a shert recap of Mr. Adler's 
accomplishments. | 

Walter M. Baird, President and Chief Executive Officer of the 
San Francisco Opera Association, read several of the numerous messages 
received by Adler on the occasion, including a letter from President 
of the United States Ronald Reagan, who attended San Francisco Opera 
performances several times in the past, and a congratulatory message 
from His Royal Highness Charles, the Prince of Wales, who saw a 
Company performance of Turandot in 1977. Governments who have 
previously bestowed upon Mr. Adler their decorations and various 
honors sent their messages: the French government, represented by 
the Minister of Culture Jack Lang; the government of Maestro Adler's 


ee 
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native Austria sent two telegrams: one from Dr. Fred Sinowatz, Vice 
Chancellor of the Republic of Austria and Minister of Education and 
Art, the other from Dr. Karl Herbert Schober, Austrian Ambassador 
to the United States; the Italian government honored the Maestro 
through Amintore Fanfani, the President of the Italian Senate. 
Edward C. Powell, Business Representative of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees (IATSE), Local 16, presented 
Mr. Adler with the organization's symbol, specially made for the occasion 
in gold with a diamond in the center. 
The Opera's supernumeraries offered their honor, a miniature 
Silver spear on a blue ribbon, the first ever "Order of the Silver Spear." 
The San Francisco Opera Chorus sang a medley of choral excerpts 
from various operas, with words appropriately altered for the event. 
The Chorus was honoring the man whose career with the San Francisco 
Opera began in 1943 with the duties of chorus director and conductor. 
Next on the program was the presentation of a gift to Mr. Adler 
from members of the Company, friends and colleagues: a grand piano, 
wrapped in a huge ribbon, which rose from the orchestra pit. Philip 
Eisenberg was seated at the keyboard, playing Baron Ochs' waltz from 
Der Rosenkavalier. 
An appropriately operatic and moving excerpt brought the event to 
a close: the Chorus and Company members joined in the "Wach' auf" chorus 
from Wagner's Die Meistersinger. At its conclusion, a moment from the 
opera's story was adapted for the occasion as tenor Placido Domingo 
placed the master's insignia around Maestro Adler's neck. 
In an impromptu acknowledgement, Mr. Adler responded with the 
exact words that occur in Die Meistersinger after "Wach'auf", translated 
roughly as "You make it easy for yourselves; you make it hard for me." 
He briefly summed up his years with the Company, thanked everyone for 
their friendship and cooperation, adding "Just think ahead; please 
don't think back." 


—-30- 
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: Ex-director Sues Oper a, -. - Adler retired asthe-opera’s general director in December 1981 
claim S fi f ing due tO age conducted during the Examinersponsored. Opera in the Park at 


By Mireya Navarro 
Examiner staff writer 
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1979 when he announced his retire 
ment, it was understood that he 


would conduct a specific number of 


operas each season. 

Both McEwen and the Association 
breached that oral agreement in Oc- 
tober 1982, the suit said, by notifying 
Adler that he would not conduct the 
operas in the 1983 season “and by 
arranging for all operas to be con- 
ducted by other people.” 

Adler's suit says he got a termina- 
tion letter from McEwen saying that 
his employment “was compromising 
the orchestra and its quality; that 
employees of the San Francisco Op- 
era were torn in their loyalty to, 
(Adler).” 

“(Adler) is informed and believes 
and alleges that the termination of 
his employment by the San Francisco 
Opera Association and Terence Mce- 
Ewen was wrongful and without just 
cause and the reason for that dismis- 


Sal was his age,” the lawsuit claimed. 
* ° At the time of his firing, the suit 


said, Adler was 77. 


. Patricia’ Mitchell; spokeswoman > 
for the opera, said opera attorneys _ 





RIBUNE, Oakland, California - 
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dler, general director of the San Francisco ty it $s ne ae 
(otra toc move than 25 years: kas diled mactt-apunst the San aad the ange kenegstt ances His suit alleged that under 
Francisco Opera Association and the opera’s current director, greement, which he said was struck with the Association in 
Terence McEwen, charging that he was relieved of conducting ? 













_ duties because of his age. 


but carries the title of general director emeritus. He performed 





with the opera as a guest-onductor twice last vear, and this year 


Golden Gate Park. 

The 78-year-old Adier, in a lawsuit filed in Superior Court here, 
said he had an oral agreement with the opera association that he 
would be employed as conductor for each opera season “for as 
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advised her not to comment because 
“we have no information that a law- 
suit has been filed.” : : 


Adler asked for an unspecified 
amount of money in compensatory, 
exemplary and punitive damages, 

Adler joined the San Francisco ~ = 
company in 1943 and became general z: 
directo: in 1953 after the death of 
founder Gaetano Merola. He said at 
the time he announced his retire 
ment, a decision he said was entirely 
-his own, that he wanted to devote 
himself to conducting. vance atten 


Examiner music critic Michael 
Walsh wrote at the time: “No man has - 
been more influential in local musical 
circles that Kurt Herbert Adler ... 


_ Adler brought his company to its KURT HERBERT ADLER 
current prominence by dint of his - a ao : 5 
vision and his will. He has a remark- Said his reputation suffered 
able ear for young or undiscovered . 7 
‘vocal talent, and the Adler years have. : ig gs, # 
seen a blinding array of great singers cessor, joined in the praise: “I hope to 
on the Opera House stage.” __ present to San Francisco the kind of 
“: rand opera Kurt Adler ha . 
And McEwen, formerly the execu- pr sais’ thes same nate oe Siatars 
tive vice-president of London Records - “and repertoire that Kurt Adler has 
and said to be Adler’s choice as suc- presented.” 3 we 
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_Ex-Director Adler Sues 


a By William Carlsen 


Former opera director 
Kurt Herbert Adler — one of 
the opera world’s most force- 
ful and widely known person- 
alities — has sued the San 
Francisco Opera Association, 
claiming that the eompany 
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From Page 1 


that a letter dated Oct. 13, 1982, 


_ terminating his employment with 

_ the company was in violation of an 
Oral agreement between McEwen 
and Adler. | 


. According to Adler, the two 
men agreed on June 7, 1979, that 


after Adler retired as director he 
_ would continue as conductor emeri- 
. tus of the opera orchestra for as ; 
_ long as he wished. FE 


The agreement. permitted him - 
to conduct an unspecified number 


of operas each season, Adler said in 


"his suit,-as long’as he made the 
commitment at the time. of the . 


Season's scheduling. ©... - 
~--But Adler claims that during 


oe ‘the scheduling for the 1983 season, 
he was not allotted any operas to -- 


conduct and then was sent a termi- 
nation letter from McEwen. ? 


His. lawsuit charges McEwen 


cand the opera company with 
~ breach of contract and wrongful 
- discharge. Adler asks in the suit to 


be reinstated as a eonductor, for 
compensation for lost income and 
for monetary damages for the hu- 
miliation, mental anguish and emo- 
tional distress he has suffered ba 
cause of the firing. 


He contended that the episode 
has injured his professional reputa- 
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SAN FRANCISCO (AP) — | 


refused to honor an agree- 
ment allowing him to conduct 
operas for the 1983 season. 


The long-simmering dispute, 
which opera insiders hoped would 
be settled quietly out of court, sur- 
faced yesterday in a Superior Court 
lawsuit that accused present opera 


” 
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__,EXDIRECTOR ADLER SUES 


tion and impaired his earning ca- 
pacity. | 


Reached at his Marin County 
home last night, Alder declined all 
comment because of the pending 


- suit. 


Adler retired in December 1981 
after serving as artistic director 
and general director of the compa- 


ny for more than 28 years. . 


_ A small man with enormous 
energy and Old World manners, 
Adler. learned opera working for 
companies in Europe. He was con- 


_ Sidered a master at playing to the 


enormous egos that populate op- 


era’s artistic world and wooing 


~ them to San Francisco. 


Adler claimed in his suit that 
he was fired “carelessly, negligent- 


ly, arbitrarily and without reason- 


able consideration of the Skill, ex- 
pertise and capabilities of plain- 
tiff.” sig 

After his retirement, Adler 
conducted Verdi's “Nabucco” in 
the summer festival of 1982 and, at 
the opening of the 1982 fall season, 
Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera.” He 
also conducted the Opera in the 
Park concerts for 1982 and 1983. 


During the preparation for 


“Nabucco,” there were widespread 
reports of tempermental displays 
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director Terence A. McEwen of fir- 
ing Adler because he was too old 
and was “compromising the orches- 
tra and its quality.” McEwen suc- 
ceeded Adler as director of the San 
Francisco Opera. 


Adler, 78, charged in the suit 
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“When he was in charge, ev= 
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. ryone was scared to death of him,” 


one opera musician said. “So when 
he would say insulting things in re- 
hearsals, no one would do or say 


. anything. After he retired and then 


came back as conductor-emeritus 
and began to pick on players singly, 
they got together and wrote a letter 
complaining of his behavior and 
sent a copy to McEwen.” 


Another musician said, “If a 
conductor is very good, musicians 
are willing to put up with temper- 
mental behavior. It was a combina- 
tion of the fact that he is not a very 
good conductor and the irascible 
behavior which was too much.... 


“We get quite a few bad-tem- 


_ pered conductors so we're used to 


it, but Adler makes mistakes and 
screams at the orchestra, claiming 
it’s their fault.” 

Adler was unavailable for com- 
ment. 


Patricia Mitchell, the adminis- 
trator of the opera company, said 
McEwen has not seen the lawsuit 
and no one from the company was 
prepared to comment. 


“AS you can imagine, every- 
thing possible was done to keep this 
thing out of court,” said one source 
Close to the dispute, who asked not 
to be identified. “But we're dealing 
with some very strong personalities 
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S.F. Opera 





By William Ratliff e 
Times Tribune staff Qo} 

Kurt Herbert Adler is suing the 
San Francisco Opera for breach of. 


oral agreement and besmirching 
his reputation as a conductor. 


Adler, 78, who retired as general 
director of the SFO 22 months ago, 
has charged that his successor, 
Terence McEwen, has gone back 
on a promise to let him conduct an 
opera every season. A suit to this 
effect turned up Thursday in Su- 
perior Court, accusing McEwen of 
firing Adler because of his age. 


Adler charges that McEwen and 
the San Francisco Opera must 
honor the pledge to let him con- 
duct, compensate him for lost in- 
come and pay monetary damages 
for the mental anguish and humili- 
ation the incident has caused him. 

Adler has conducted two operas 
since stepping down as general di- 


rector — Verdi's ‘““Nabucco” in the - 


summer of 1982 and Verdi’s “Un 
Ballo in Maschera” in the fall of 
1982. His last appearance with the 
_SFO was during last month’s Opera 
in the Park. | 

Adler is not scheduled to conduct 
at all during the 1983 fall season, 
hence the suit at this time. Opera 
insiders had hoped the disagree- 
ment could be settled in private. . 

McEwen was not available for 
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Los Angeles, CA 
(Los Angeles Co.) 
Times 

(D. 1,081,050) 

(S. 1,340,743) 


/The State 


Kurt Herbert 4 general di- 2 


rector of the San Francisco Opera f - 
for more than 25 years, claims ina —£. 
lawsuit that he has been relieved of £- 
his conducting duties because of his § 
age. He is 78. In a suit filed nearly 
two years after he retired from his 
full-time duties, the director emeri- 
tus said the San Francisco Opera 
Assn. and his successor Terence 
McEwen breached an oral agree- 
. ment to let him conduct some 
operas each season for as long as he 
wished. But McEwen and the asso-. 
ciation notified him last fall that 
they were arranging for all operas 
performed in 1983 to be conducted 
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comment, but one first-chair mem- | 


ber of the orchestra said, “the suit 
has little foundation. The business 
about being fired because of age is 
ridiculous. It is not true at all. 


“When Adler left the opera,” the ES 
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orchestra member continued, “he | 


was very frustrated, like a caged , > 
lion. There had been a great deal of | — 
trouble with the orchestra at re- | © 


hearsals. Some of the good singers | 


even refused to sing under him. 


“In 1982 the orchestra commit: | 
tee wrote a letter to McEwen, ask- | 
ing him to get Adler to improve his | 
behavior. McEwen talked to him , 


and he did improve — for a little 
while. : 

“Evidently there was an ora 
agreement that he could conduct,” 


the musician continued, “but what .. 


was to be done when ... the orches- 


tra didn’t want to play and lead | 


| (Adley suing SF opera De. - 


singers wouldn’t even sing under | 


him?” 


Many orchestra members have _ 


been unhappy with Adler’s con- , 


ducting over the years, but were 
unable to voice their discontent 
while he remained general direc- 
tor. Few of the world’s leading 


opera conductors appeared with |. | (Santa Clara C 
eT anta Clara Co.) 


the SFO during Adier’s tenure, re- 
portedly in part because they did 
not want to work with Adler. 


Adler could not be reached 3 
3 


comment. 
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" Director sues S.F. Opera. 


San Jose, CA 
(Santa Clara Co.) 
Mercury News 
AM Edition 

(D. 175,510) 
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Adler accuses opera of age bias |" 


SAN FRANCISCO — Kurt Herbert Adler, general 
director of the San Francisco Opera-for more than 25 
years, claims in ataWsuit that he has been relieved of | 
his conducting duties because of his age. 


In a suit filed nearly two years after he retired from 
his full-time duties, Adler said the San Francisco 
Opera Association and his successor Terence McEwen 
breached an oral agreement to let him conduct some 
operas each season for as long as he wished. 


But McEwen and the association notified him last 
fall that they were arranging for all operas performed 
in 1983 to be conducted by other people, according to 
the Superior Court suit. It also said he got a letter 
from McEwen saying his employment “was compro- 
musing the orchestra and its quality.” 


The reason for his ‘“‘wrongful” dismissal was his a 
then 77, the suit said. is 
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SAN NCISCO (AP) — Kurt Herbert 
Adler, general director of the San Francisco 
Opera for more than 25 years, claims in a 
lawsuit that he has been relieved of his con-. | 
ducting duties because of his age. In a suit | 
filed nearly two years after he retired from his 
fulltime duties, Adier said the San Francisco 
Opera Association and his successor Terence 
McEwen breached an oral agreement to let 
him conduct some operas each season for as 
long as he wished. 7 
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“ Opera director sues 


SA FRANCISCO (UPI) — 
_ Famed opera director Kurt Herbert 
Adler has sued the San_Francisco 
Opera Association for refusing to 
honor an agreement that allowed 
him to conduct operas for the 1983 
; season. — 
| Adler, 78, general director of the 
San Francisco Opera for more than 
25 years, said in his suit filed 
Thursday in Superior Court that 
the opera reneged on an agreement 
to employ him as conductor “for as 
long as the plaintiff (Adler) 
wished.” He said age was the main 
reason. 
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by other people, according to the 
Superior Court suit. The suit also 
said that Adler got a letter from 
McEwen saying his employment 
was compromising the orchestra 


- and its quality.” The reason for his 


“wrongful” dismissal was his age, 
3 then 77, the suit said. The maestro is 
secking unspecified compensatory, 
exemplary and punitive damages: 
Patricia Mitchell, spokeswoman for 
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SAN FRANCISCO (UPI) — Famed opera director Kurt 
Herbert Adler has sued the San Francisco Opera Associa- 
tion. asserting that the company refused to honor an 
agreement allowing him to conduct operas for the 1983 
Season because he was too old. ? a 

The 78-year-old Adler, general dinecha!¥e the. San 
Francisco Opera for more than 25 years, said in his suit 
filed Thursday in Superior Court that the opera reneged 
on an agreement to employ him as conductor ‘‘for as long 
as the plaintiff (Adler) wished.”’ 

He retired as general director in December 198] but 

suit asserted there was an oral agreement that 
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fans 


the opera, said lawyers for the gard | : 


had advised her not to comment 
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- Adler’s Opera Lawsuit 
-—No One Can ‘Win’ 


MUSIC _ 


ROBERT COMMANDAY 


he music world has verged into 
another of its self-destruct, bull-ring 
exercises, and how operatic, now that 
Kurt Herbert Adler has struck back 
at the San Francisco Opera with a lawsuit. 





It’s a no-win case all around, with no way that | 


any party can come out ahead — well almost 


_ none. The blood bank may benefit and, inevi- 


tably, the lawyers. 


Adler has filed suit in Superior Court 
against his old outfit, charging breach of con- 
tract and wrongful termination. Terence A. 
McEwen, his successor as general director, 
had reportedly agreed to invite Adler, as 
conductor-emeritus, to conduct operas on a 
regular basis (with specific scheduling appar- 
ently left open). 


During rehearsals for the first opera 


Adler conducted after he retired as the 


company’s general director, Verdi's “Nabuc- 


co” in the summer of 1982, troubles in the pit 
were reported. Gpera orchestra players com- 
plained officially in a letter to McEwen and 
to Jerry Spain, the president of Musicians 
Union, Local 6, that Adler had been abusive 
and had blamed them for mistakes he had 
made in conducting. 


j 


Asked about this impromptu operatic 
scene (the kind covered in the synopses by 
the words, “Two weeks have elapsed ...”), 
McEwen acknowledged at the time that 
there had been trouble and that if repeated 
Adler would not be invited back. By then, it 
was common knowledge that relations be- 
tween McEwen and Adler had been strained, 
if not broken, long before Adler's retirement. 


Next came the 1982 fall season’s “Un 


’ Ballo in Maschera,” which didn’t go well in 


performance from my vantage point out 


front but which may have gone even worse 


from the McEwen-Adler-musicians’ stand- 
point. Some of the musicians have said as 
much to The Chronicle. McEwen spoke only 
by offering Adler, instead of an opera in 
1983, a termination letter. Adler responded 
with the lawsuit and, as expected, said yester- 
day: “I would have a lot to say but I can’t; I 
promised (my lawyer) that I wouldn't.” 


Concerning the probability that his law- 
suit might end up by hurting him grievously, 
Adler answered simply: “Most likely, but I 
had no choice ... There are positive aspects 


-to my side.” 


That may be, but it still promises a blood- 
letting ceremony that could beggar the cli- 
max of “Elektra,” “The Dialogues of the 
Carmelites” or any other tragic opera of your 
choice. If it comes to court, by the time the 


Opera's lawyers finish presenting testimony 


or depositions from the musicians and other ~ 
_ of its company staff, formerly Adler's Own, 


the respect in which Adler is held here and 
widely, may be seriously tarnished. Dragged 
through the gutter is not too strong a figure 


of speech considering the effect on his fu-. |. 
ture conducting and consulting activities, not — 


to say on his highly visible persona. | 


[ronically; the very strength of the insti- 





tution Adler. built makes it likely that it - 


stands to suffer far less damage. lf McEwen’s 
reputation is injured remains to be seen from 
the evidence Adler’s lawyer can produce. 


McEwen has had far less public scrutiny and | 


criticism, having been on the job for a rela- 
tively short time. 


Adler is more vulnerable because his 
image looms so large — his drive, his ego, his 
personality, his skills, his strengths and weak- 
nesses, which include a long history of staff 
complaints of arbitrary and capricious fir- 
ings and autocratic administration. Over the 
years, while giving enormously to the compa- 
ny in helping guide its achievements, he has 
also drawn heavily on the account of good 
will, patience and respect. After the honors 
that have been heaped on him, the tributes 
and accolades, not to say the forbearance 
toward his shortcomings, the opera Commu- 
nity may now, with this suit, be pushed to the 
point of saying: “Enough already.” 


Is it “King Lear” all over again, the 
power base gone, the vacuum filled with a 
tantrum? As we say: “It’s been done.” - 


Adler’s lawyer, Robert L. Bianco, said 
yesterday: “Adler had a promise, and the 
promise was broken. It’s that simple.” He 
estimated that it would be settled within a 
year if it goes through the court process, but 
expressed hope that the matter would be 
settled out of court. “With the company’s 
reputation as high as it is, you'd think that 
reasonable people could resolve the issue.” 


ymemg here's no advantage to be gained by 
this arm-wrestle. Even an out-of-court 
financial settlement strikes me as 2 
capitulation to unreasonable pressure 
— unless Adler really has a case and compa- 
ny management has something to hide. The 
community then ought very well-hear the 
whole story, because the integrity of its 
company, its money and confidence are at 
stake. If money changes hands to keep more 
dirty laundry from public scrutiny and mere- 
ly to salve pride and massage egos, that 
money comes out of the public’s pockets, 
with every ticket. a 
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No, a calm, mature resolution is called 


for: honest, forthcoming and clean. Nothing 


will be satisfactory other than a perhaps 
unprecedented and unoperatic but necessary 
happy ending. i 
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SAN FRANCISCO (AP). 


— Kurt Herbert Adler, 
general director of the 
San Francisco Opera for 


pera faces age 


was his age, then.77, the 
Suit Said. : 


Now 78, the maestro is 
seeking unspecified con- 


and punitive damages. — 


Adler has been general — 


director emeritus since 
he retired in December 


Patricia Mitchell, 
spokeswoman for the op- 
era, said lawyers for the 
opera had advised her 


discrimination suit. | 
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more than 25 years, pensatory, exemplary 
claims in a lawsuit that + 
he has been relieved of | 
his conducting duties be- | 
cause of his age. 

In a suit filed nearly 
two years after he re- 
tired from his full-time | 


duties, Adler said the | 
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breached an oral agree- pur:=. geessege: eg 


ment to let him conduct | | 

some operas each season | : 

for as long as he wished. | | aac 

But McEwen. andthe. fs 2.%- , 
association notified him 2 
last fall that they were 
arranging for all operas 
performed in 1983 to be 

conducted by other peo- 
ple, according to the Su- 
perior Court suit. It also 
said he got a letter from 

McEwen saying his em- 
ployment ‘‘was compro-- 
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United Pr international — 

SAN FRANCISCO — Kurt Herbert. Adler, 
general director of the San Francisgo Opera for 
more than 25 years, is suing the opera, Claiming 
it fired him as a conductor because of his age. 


In a lawsuit filed in San Francisco Superior 
Court, the 78year-old Adler said the opera 
reneged on an agreement to employ him as 
conductor “‘for as long as the plaintiff [ Adler ] 
-Wished.”’ | 

He retired as general director in December 
1981, but the suit claims there was an oral 
agreement that he would conduct a specific 
number of operas each season. 


That agreement was breached, he said, when 
he was notified last year that he would not 
conduct any operas during the 1983 season. 


“The reason for that dismissal was his age,” 
the suit said. 

Adler asked for an unspecified amount of 
money in “compensatory, exemplary and 
punitive damages” charging he was “caused to 
suffer injury of his professiona! reputation, loss 
of income and impairment of earning Capacity . 
.. humiliation, mental anguish and emotiona! 
distress.” . | 
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not to comment. 
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nating on the basis of age. . 
The 78-year-old Adler stepped down as general direc- 
tor of the San Francisco Opera in December 1981 after 
holding the position for 28 years. ~ 
He was succeeded by Terence McEwen, a former ex- 


ecutive vice president of London Records, on Jan. 1,° ~*~ 


1982. 


Opera Association, through McEwen as its agent, orally 


_ agreed to let Adler conduct during each opera season for as 


long as he wanted. xo oe 
Adler contends the company and McEwen broke the 


Operas in the 1983 season or anytime thereafter. 
The lawsuit claims McEwen’s letter said Adler’s em- 
ployment as a conductor was compromising the quality of 
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By Bay City News Service =| of | 


“tahe San Francisco Opera and its new director are being | 
sued by fortfier Opera general director Kurt Herbert 
* Adler on charges of breaking a contract and discrimi-_ | 


—- 


: In a lawsuit filed in San Francisco Superior Court | 
. Thursday, Adler claims that in June 1978 the San Francisco 


_agreement on Oct. 13, 1982, when McEwen wrote the - 
Adier a letter informing him that he would not conduct any . 
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undertaking. 


A2 SFL. EXAMINER “© Mon., Oct. 17, 1983 


Hitting a sour note 


a 4 HUTZPAH” IS A great Yiddish word that 
translates as “ultra-gall” or “unbelievable | 


nerve.” 
The classic definitional joke about “chutzpah” 


on 


‘ 
IPR RT eT 
' 


deals with the young man on trial for killing both his — 


parents who begs for mercy because he’s now an 
orphan. 

San Francisco developed a new local definition of 
chutzpah last week when Kurt Herbert Adler, 
former general director of the opera, sued the 
institution for age discrimination. Adler, 78, said his 
contract for conducting the opera had not been 
honored by his hand-picked successor, Terence Mc- 
Ewen. 

To people who know the opera, Adler’s suit is a 
last, almost embarrassing attempt to control an 
organization he brought to national prominence at 
the expense of many people’s feelings. 

Moreover, opera insiders have reported for years 
that Adler’s acknowledged skills as an administrator,. 
albeit a tyrannical one, were not matched by his 
skills on the conductor’s podium. Staff members 
complained about Adler’s insistence on conducting 
the opera, but no one had the temerity — the 


- chutzpah — to bring Adler’s alleged shortcomings to 


his attention. Even the critics temporized in the face 
of Adlers Olympian reputation. 
When Adler reluctantly ceded control of the 


_ opera to McEwen, he planned to continue conduct- 
ing as a means of retaining vital influence. By 


removing himself as an administrator but remaining 
as a conductor, according to opera staffers, Adler 


’ was stressing his weakness and voiding his strength. 


Adler could have made a two-fold impact on 
McEwen’s administration as conductor of major op- 
era productions. First, any conductor obviously has 
great musical control of the production. Adler would 
have wielded even more influence than other con- 
ductors because of his history with the organization. 


_ McEwen, knowing his worldwide reputation was on 
_ the line as new director of the opera, just couldn’t 


allow Adler to have that kind of impact on his new 


* * *- 


DLER’S SUIT is particularly ironic because it dis- © | 


turbs the painfully constructed facade of harmo- | 


__ hious elegance that surrounds the opera. This is a 
- facade that protected Adler from public scrutiny for 
- years. The opera’s well-heeled patrons were happy to 


overlook or ignore Adler’s rough treatment of his 
staff as long as San Francisco attracted the world’s 


best singers and directors. 


Opera patrons didn’t bother themselves about the 
frequent comings and goings of employees. There 


were always eager young people willing to suffer 
Adler’s egotism and tongue-lashings. As the opera. 


staff turned over at a heated clip, all the outside 
world saw was a majestic institution sailing through 
royal blue waters. 


Now, with Adler's lawsuit certain to bring the | 
backstage world of the opera into the spotlight of - 
Open court, that outer image is in deep jeopardy. The | 
golden curtain is being shredded by the man it was ” 


created to protect. 3 
It is fortunate for Adler’s point of view that he is 


‘8. It gives him something other than musical deci- 
sions to blame for his exclusion. 


So eR ee pe SRT eee reer m Ere -— eay 


Even those opera staffers who are glad to see : 


Adler back feel his lawsuit is an embarrassment to 


him. Adler finished his career as general director 
amid shouted plaudits from the opera world, press _ 
and public. Both his friends and detractors wish he'd | 


played by the same rules he laid down while in office 


~~ accept harsh treatment if it’s for the good of the ; 


opera: above all, don't make waves. 
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Staffers report all efforts were made on behalf of the 
Opera Association to settie the issue (Adler's desire to 
conduct the opera) out of court. It is Mr. Adler who 
insiSts On dragging it out into the open and it will be Mr. 
Adier who winds up with egg on his face. 

— Ronn L. Robbins, San Francisco 
Box Populi is a public forum for reader opinion and comment on 


Bill Mandei's column or any subject in the news. Contributors 
must include address and daytime phone number for verifica- 


tion. but these will not be printed. Mail to: Box Populi, Box 7260, . 


San Francisco 94120. 








GE NOTES: Regarding your column “Hitting a 

sour note” about Kurt Herbert Adier's age-discrimination 
lawsuit against the San Francisco Opera, | would like to 
add my support to what you had to say. | feel Mr. Adler 
will be made to look the fool, not the opera. Opera 
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GEORGE HEYMONT 


sn’'t it strange how a person’s karma comes back to haunt him? 
For many years Kurt Herbert Adler sat on a powerful throne. — 
His practice of humiliating the artists, musicians, administra- 


tive staff, and chorus members around him with his savage tongue- 
lashings left many wounds, which sometimes never healed. And 
| now the shoe is on the other foot. How ironic for Adler to be lick- 
| ing some wounds of his own. Recently fired from the San Fran- 
cisco Opera due to the divisiveness his presence was causing within 
the company, the maestro chose to retaliate with exactly the same 
kind of vehicle he would have avoided at all costs during his own 
‘tenure as General Director: a highly publicized lawsuit against 


the San Francisco Opera. 


Last week I paused to stare at Adler’s scowling bust, which 
hangs in the lobby of the War Memorial Opera House. “I mean, 
1 like WOW!” chuckled my friend Jerry Semas as Adler glowered 

in stony silence. “I mean, like, maybe we should tape a Mickey 


+ Mouse watch on his wrist?” 


LEGAL EAGLE 


If, indeed, an oral contract is | 
binding within the State of Cali- | 
fornia, one must ask if Kurt can 
really gain anything other than | 
money from any settlement to be | 
reached with the San Francisco | 
Opera. I doubt it. He has al- 


ready done too much damage to | 


himself. By himself. Who strangely enough, few offers 


knows? Maybe they ll even re- | 


+ move Adler’s bust from the 
4 lobby. 
i In his suit, Adler claims he is 
the victim of age discrimination. 
Perhaps not, when one consid- 


ers that Pierre Devaux (who. 


conducted Carmen for the San 
Francisco Opera last June) is 
Kurt’s: senior. -Adler further 
claims he has suffered a loss of 
income because of the damage 
to his reputation as a conductor. 


REALLY? Gimme a break! 
What about those scathing 


reviews he always received? Are 
we to believe that the critics en- 


hanced his reputation? Never | 


| known within the music profes- 
sion as a great conductor, 
Adler's stick technique was once 
described to me by a chorus 
member as “‘a cross between a 
duck paddling water and a chef 
tossing a salad.’ From a great 
conductor, instrumentalists 
- might tolerate the kind of abuse 
for which Kurt is famous. In- 
deed, while Adler was running 
the company the musicians had 
no choice but to cooperate. They 
no longer need to. 


Can Adler sue for the humili- 
ation, mental anguish, and 
' emotional distress he has suf- 
_ fered by being fired? Now we're 
- treading onthinice. What about 
the humiliation, mental an- 
guish, and emotional.distress he 
inflicted on so many others? 
The man has quite a reputation 
for being extremely tempera- 
mental and insulting during 

| rehearsals. Perhaps he’s simply 
getting a taste of his own 
medicine. 


Let's not kid ourselves. With 
_the initial publicity over and 
_done with, both McEwen and 

the San Francisco Opera have 
. time on their side. Rather than 
Cave in to Adler's egotistical 
demands, they could stall him in 
the courts and let Kurt die a bit- 
ter death. 


MEGALOMANIA TAKES 
ITS TOLL 


When a man has been king of 
the mountain for so long, his fail 
from power does terrible things 


| to the ego. Indeed, after years of 


being the center of attention, the 
silence can be deafening. Adler 
had great hopes of pursuing a 
conducting career once he left 
the San Francisco Opera but, | 


came his way. Those that did 
were largely from people to 
whom he had given breaks; peo- 
ple who felt they owed the old 
man a favor. Others opernly 
wondered how the remaining 
staff of the San Francisco Opera 
could peel Adler’s fingers off the 
War Memorial Opera House 


and get him to relinquish con- - 


trol of the company he had run 
for 28 years. 


‘IT wanted to make it easier 
for him. It was his opera house 
and he ran it his way. He had 
done so for many years and I 
wanted him to continue doing so 
until the day he left,” recails 
Terry McEwen, whose solution 
at the time was to keep an ex- 
tremely low profile. “It was the 
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end — it reminded Kurt that he 
was leaving. No matter how 
consciously Kurt made the deci- 
sion to retire, lots of men have 
made that decision and found it 
equally painful in the last 12 
months of their regimes,” sigh- 
ed McEwen. “My presence. 
particularly when he was there, 
obviously created tension and 
bad vibes for him. No matter 


what disagreements we had, my | 


feelings about how I handled 
the transition period never 
changed and never will. I believe 
I did the right thing. Besides, I 
held all of the cards. I had a 
contract in my back pocket.” 


So far, McEwen has done well 
artistically. Both Ring produc- 
tions were hits and deservedly 
so. This past weekend’s trium- 
phant premiere of Sir Michael 
Tippett’s A Midsummer Mar- 
riage (to be reviewed in a later 
column) added a new feather to 
McEwen’s cap. Good, strong 
opera conductors like Marek 
Janowski, Christoph von 
Dohnanyi, and Edo de Waart 
are improving the orchestral 
sound. And Terry’s 1983 season 
looked good on paper until! im- 
portant artists started to dis- 
appear. 


Peering ahead to the 1984 fall 
season (through the uncon- 
firmed mists within Ms. Tura’s 
crystal bail) one sees a new pro- 
duction of either Verdi’s Rigo- 
letto or Ernani flanked by 
revivals of Puccini's Madama 
Butterfly, Tchaikovsky’s 
Eugene Onegin, and Doni- 
zetti's LElisir D'Amore. Look 
for a production of Mussorg- 
sky's Khovanschina with 
Helga Dernesch in the cast as’ 
well as a revival of Strauss’ 
Elektra (directed by Regina 
Resnik and starring Gwyneth 
Jones, Carol Neblett, and 
Regine Crespin). Star vehicles 
Donizetti’s Anna 
Bolena with Dame Joan Suth- | 


erland in the title role; Bellini’s 
La Sonnambula 


a 
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ging ticket sales. Many .San 
Franciscans dislike the com- 
pany’s radio ads, which gush 
relentlessly with , marketing 
| hype. Indeed, this year’s box of- 

_ fice sales may be the lowest in 
a decade. There are lots of 
- empty seats in the house. And,-* 
- for the first time in years, there 
have been no live broadcasts of 
the Friday night performances: 
a shocking lapse in public visi- 
bility. Nor did Terry fork up the 
airfare for Sir Michael Tippett 
to attend the American premiere 
of his opera. McEwen’s excuse? 
Once again, he did not have the 
money. 


_ Aconfirmed night owl, Terry 
iS reported to rise, like Auntie 
Mame, at the crack of noon. 

There are times when he is 
needed for administrative meet- 
ings but he’s out having a three- 
hour lunch with Marilyn 
Horne,” stated one company 
source when commenting on 
McEwen’s groupie-like admira- 
tion of big stars. Has Terry not 
worked hard enough to secure 
funding for the San Francisco 
Opera? That is very possible 
and, no doubt, one of the 
wait gt gnawing away at Adler’s 
gut. 


Perhaps when Terry sent 
Adler his letter of termination 
McEwen’s hope was that Kurt 
would not go away mad — but 
that he would just gO away. 
Ironically, both men were born 
under the sign of Aries. 
McEwen freely admits that he 
likes to be the person in charge, 
who gives orders and gets his 
own way. And, like Adler, he has 
the capability to be childish and 
retaliate spitefully (as evidenced 
by his refusal to let Stephanie 
von Buchau interview him for a 
cover story in San Francisco 
Magazine following that critic’s 
harsh reviews of McEwen’s 
Ring). 


DIFFERENT STROKES 
FOR DIFFERENT FOLKS 


There are also those in town 


: - 2 who, over the years, felt the sting 
« {of Adler’s caustic tongue and 


~ 4 with Kurt now out looking for 
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Jewels of Paste? Luciano Pavarotti reassesses Maestro Adler's medallions, | 
just as Adler is forcing the opera company whose reputation he made an in- | 
ternational force to reassess his credentials. (Photo: I. Nowinsky) 


only way to make the transition 
of power work without more 


grief for both of us. Our meth- 


ods of achieving the same end 
are very, very different. We 
couldn't know how different un- 
til we worked under the same 
roof.” 


It was an uncomfortable 


truce. And before long, Adler's 
at 


McEwen. “My face meant the 


sarcasm was leveled 


von Stade, Giordano’s Andrea 
Chenier with Luciano Pava- 
rotti, and a revival of Bizet’'s 
Carmen with Marilyn Horne 
and Jose Carreras sharing top 
billing. 

Not bad. Not bad at all. 


But it has not been easy. 
_Saddled with a $1.5 million debt 
from Adler's final 
MekE.wen’s administration sull 
struggles financially amidst lag- 


season, 


39 sympathy do not feel they owe 


~ 4 member who was once fired by 


% went abroad was because Adler 


him any favors. A former staff 


Adler told me several years ago 
that the only reason people paid 
attention to the maestro when he 


had contracts dangling from his 
back pocket. “Once he retires, 
those people won't give him the 
time of day,” warned the man. 


When this reviewer had his 
press tickets revoked by the San 
Francisco Opera in March of 
1981, the Bay Area Reporter 
went to the city’s Board of 
Supervisors to get those privi- 
leges reinstated. In a piece of 
correspondence shortly after- 
wards, the editor of Opera News 
magazine wrote: “Congratula- | 

| 
| 
| 





tions on your victory. One gets 
such pleasure seeing Adler 
squirm and then having to 
apologize.” 

‘*T remember one New Year's | 


Eve when he was showings off im 


front of his new. employces- 


making it clear that we weren t | 








_ going to get out until 9 o’clock,” 
_ recalls Armistead Maupin, who 
was once the opera’s staff writer. 
“It was complete megalomania. 
We were all sitting in his office 
and he was showing off like 
crazy: calling Leontyne Price 
long distance on the phone and 
asking her how her poodles were 
by their names. Richard Rod- 
zinski was flipping through pro- 
spective singers for the fall 
‘season. One right after another 
Adler would say, ‘No, he’s a 

- fairy. Donald Gramm? I vill not 
knowingly hire another fairy in 
this house!’ In retrospect it 
_gseems so preposterous — I 
mean, the house was crawling 
with them. The audience would 


not exist if it weren't for fags!- 


But I was deep in the closet at 
~ that point and it was the most 
blood-curdling thing in the 


world for me to hear.” 





~~ Adler knows Leon-- 


tyne’s poodles by 
name as well as 
which singers are 
fairies. 


——— naa Ms 


Perhaps, then, having already 
- proven his virility by siring two 
children in his mid-seventies, 
Adler’s lawsuit is little more 
than a belated gust of his old 
homophobic megalomania 
which serves to fan the flames of 
ill will among those Adlerites 
who wish to see McEwen’s con- 
- tract not get renewed. The law- 
- guit serves the public with notice 
that McEwen’s honeymoon is 
: officially over. Sadly enough for 
Terry, it means that his prede- 
* cessor has fallen into the trap of 
transforming himself from a 
proud and revered papa into a 
mean, old curmudgeon; a pub- 
lic nuisance who just won't let 
_ gO. 
Earlier this year Terry and I 
- were discussing his strengths as 
a negotiator (he studied to be a 
‘lawyer in his youth) when he 
made the following statement. 
“T think I’m pretty good at see- 
ing the other guy’s point of view 
and am essentially considerate 
_of my fellow man. Unfortunate- 
ly, a career is very much like life. 
You have a moral code which 
keeps you going and which you 
strive to live up to — presum- 
_ably without hurting other peo- 
ple. That’s the first step in 
establishing some kind of code 
for yourself. I have never pur- 
posely hurt anyone in my life. 
Essentially, everyone has to 
work out his own morality and 
that’s true of a career, too. I may 
have hurt somebody, but never 
purposely. That’s just part of 
my personal effort and I’m 
_ proud of that.” 


An interesting quote when. 


one considers that hell knoweth 
no fury like that of Kurt Herbert 
’ Adler scorned. 3 


G. Heymont 
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The San Francisco Opera: 


- Three separate events of some 
Significance have recently taken 
place at the San Francisco Opera, 
and in order of importance these 
events are: (1) The first time a 
woman has conducted an opera 
with the company. (2) the first 


time that subtitles were used. and | 


(3) the first time that an ex-gener- 
al director has ever brought legal 
action against the company 
charging breach of contract and 
wrongful termination. 


Kathryn Cathcart conducted a 
special performance of Verdi's 
“La Traviata” that revealed a 
musical intelligence of uncom- 
mon merit. She was technically 
proficient and brought to her 
reading of the score chamber 
‘music textures that were most 


appealing. I have not heard a - 


‘more sensitive interpretation of 
the familiar score in many years 
and was delighted that Verdi's 
‘musie received such a graceful 
and. at times. elegant reading. 
Maestra Cathcart is a fine 
addition to the musical staff at 
the San Francisco Opera and one 
Jooks forward to her future work 
with the company... . 


The subtitles are called “super- 
titles” and were projected onto a 
screen placed directly above the 
stage. The screen does not 
interfere with the stage picture 
or action and is unobtrusive. One 
ean look at it or completely ignore 


Credit for translation of the. 


Italian text was given to 
Francesca Zambello and Jerry 
Sherk, and they are to be 
congratulated for . their fine 
work. Even to someone who 
understands the libretto in the 
original Italian, seeing the 
English words flash above the 
stage action can be illuminating. 
I never before realized that the 
guests both in the first act and the 
third act are ushered off stage in 
order to eat. The guests (played 
by the large chorus) must vacate 
the stage in order for the drama 
to continue, and what beiter way 
to clear a room of-about 60 people 
than with a command that it is 
_ time to eat. All these years, I had 
- been under the impression that 
they left to get a drink. I never 
knew that they got.a meal too... 
The purists are going to 
quibble over the use of the 
subtitles, but as long as they are 
as good as the ones I saw at the“La 
Traviata” performance, I see no 
reason not to continue with them. 
I wish that the subtitles had been 
used for the English version of 
“Katya Kabanova” because it was 
not always easy to understand 
what the singers were saying. 


I had known about the 
impending legal action by 
former general director Kurt 
-Herbert Adler against the San 
Francisco Opera before it 
became public knowledge 
sometime last week. I said 
nothing because I did not think 
that the suit would actually be 
filed in Superior Court; I 


thought that the entire matter: 


would be resolved in a 
gentlemanlike fashion, perhaps 
ever drinks at the Bohemian 


Club. But apparently that is not 
Adler’s present legal strategy, 
and so the courts have entered to 
play their role in this game of 
vanity and absurdity. 

The scenario is much like an 
opera, perhaps more accurately 
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PREY TORY NOT IL PERO MIR MEE TY 


a short skit from the commedia 
dell’arte. Adler claims that he 


had an “oral.contract” with the 
San Francisco Opera to. conduct 


operas with the company on.a 


regular basis and is now 
engaged in his aria “Si, 
vendetta, tremenda vendetta” 
because the present general 
director. Terence McEwen, has - 


- not allowed Adler to conduct. 


McEwen has good reason for 
not allowing Adler to conduct 
because the former general 
director simply does not possess 
the talent necessary to conduct 
at a major opera house.. He 


never did. But when he was the | 
boss at the San Francisco 


Opera, he did what he wanted. 
to do and attempted to convince 
the uninformed: that he was in: 
the same class as Toscanini, 
Walter, Klemperer, von Karajan 
or Bohm. : 

Now I did not hear Maestro 
Adler as conductor of the W.P.A 
Symphony Orchestra in Chicago 
during his first years in this 
country, and so I cannot express 
critical judgement concerning 
those fabléd concerts. However. 


I have heard him conduct on , 


many other occasions over. the 
years, and most of those 
performances were poor indeed 
and ragged at best. 


 When-Adler was first engaged. 


as chorus director by the late 
Gaetano Merola, the San 
Francisco Opera already was 
firmly established and its 
international reputation 
attracted some of the world’s 
greatest singers to its stage. 
Merola’s sudden and 
unexpected death, Adler’s 
promotion to general director 
was marked by a-shift to greater 
production values and much 
better staging. His contributions - 
in those areas cannot be' 
underestimated. 

Reyardless of his abrasive and 
authoritarian personality. he 
nevertheless was able to 
accomplish much during his 
long tenure with the company. 
But grand opera also produces 
grand egos, and when one has 
been the center of attention for 
so long and with so much power 
to manipulate the lives of others, 
it is extremely difficult to 
quietly retire and simply start 
collecting handsome pension 
and social security checks each 
month. 

If Adler were an exceptional 
conductor, his autocratic 
behavior and predilections for 
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offending singers and -musi- 
cians. as well as creating life- 
long enemies. could be: easily 
overlooked. After. all a brflliant 
artist can*compensate with his 
art and his human frailties can 
be tolerated. The history of 
music and art is filled with such 


people. 


Unfortunately, Adler does not 
fit into the category of gifted 
artists and Terence McEwen is 
realistic enough to see that 
allowing Adler to continue his. 
conducting career with the San 


Francisco Opera is not in the 


best interests of the company. 


As an act of charity, Adler is 
allowed to conduct the opera 
concert at Golden Gate Park 
each year. which is fine. But for 
Adler to demand that he be able 
to conduct regular per- 
formances at the Opera House is 
totally absurd. His time as a 
power broker at the San 
Francisco Opera has passed, 
and Adler: should gracefully 
leave the scene in the spirit of 
“Addio, senza rancor” (Goodbye, 
without ill-will.) 


- The court business is going to 
bring up a lot of disagreeable 


‘facts that in no way are going to 


help Adler. His reputation as a 
‘conductor will be revealed, with 
musicians testifying against him 


the dirty laundry exposed to 


the scrutinizing eye of judge, 
jury, press and public. 


I know of no law that can 
force an opera company to put 
into its pit a conductor of 
questionable professional 
competentcy. Perhaps, Adler 
just wants the money. Who 
really knows? 


The bottom line is that Adler 
will never again conduct with 
theeSan Francisco Opera. His 
bronze likeness will remain in 
the lobby of the War Memorial 
Opera House (he is one of the 
few living people in the world 
today to have had a sculptural 
artifact representing himself 
mounted in a public building) 
and perhaps that is the most 
tolerable presence of Kurt 
Herbert Adler that the San 
l’rancisco Opera will accept. 
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Adler has options. He can go 
back to China and conduct opera 
there. He and the Chinese got 
along famously. He could also 
return to Manila and conduct 


‘for the Marcos family. His 


conducting of “Tosca” there a 
few years ago was hailed by 
Marcos and the local press as 
the musical event of the season. 


Verdi's masterpiece “Falstaff” 
has in its final passages the 
advice and attitude Adler and 
all’ involved should follow: 
“Tutto nel mondo e burla.” As 
we don’t have “supertitles” let 


- me offer my translation of the 


Italian text: “Life is the joke we 
make it. Jokes are ever. in 
season. If reason refuse to take 
it, gaily make wisdom of reason. 
Wisdom is laughter; and man is 
a clown easing his fall. Laughter 
is all his plan is, laughing last at 
you all.” hi im 


St. Speed, 


ry a -achel mmaacomaely. 
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tive staff, and chorus members around him with his savage tongue- 
lashings left many wounds, which sometimes never healed. And 
now the shoe is on the other foot. How ironic for Adler to be lick- 
ing some wounds of his own. Recently fired from the San Fran- 
cisco Opera due to the divisiveness his presence was causing within 
the company, the maestro chose to retaliate with exactly the same 
kind of vehicle he would have avoided at all costs during his own 
tenure as General Director: a highly publicized lawsuit against 


the San Francisco Opera. 


Last week I paused to stare at Adler’s scowling bust, which 
hangs in the lobby of the War Memorial Opera House. “I mean, 
like WOW!” chuckled my friend Jerry Semas as Adler glowered 
in stony silence. ‘‘I mean, like, maybe we should tape a Mickey 


Mouse watch on his wrist?” 


LEGAL EAGLE | 


If, indeed, an oral contract is 
binding within the State of Cali- 
fornia, one must ask if Kurt can 
really gain anything other than 
money from any settlement to be 
reached with the San Francisco 
Opera. I doubt it. He has al- 

_ ready done too much damage to 
himself. By himself. Who 
knows? Maybe they'll even re- 
move Adler’s bust from the 


Tobby. 


In his suit, Adler claims he is 
the victim of age discrimination. 
Perhaps not, when one consid- 
ers that Pierre Devaux (who 
conducted Carmen for the San 
Francisco Opera last June) is 


Kurt’s senior. Adler further 


claims he has suffered a loss of 
income because of the damage 


_ to his reputation as a conductor. 


REALLY? Gimme a break! 


What about those scathing 
reviews he always received? Are 
we to believe that the critics en- 


.. hanced his reputation? Never 
2. ‘ known within the music profes- 
“=~ > sion aS. a great conductor, 
- Adler’s stick technique was once 


described to me by a chorus 
member as “‘a cross between a 
duck paddling water and a chef 
tossing a salad.” From a great 
conductor, instrumentalists 
might tolerate the kind of abuse 
for which Kurt is famous. In- 
deed, while Adler was running 
the company the musicians had 
no choice but to cooperate. They 
no longer need to. 


. Can Adler sue for the humili- 

ation, mental anguish, and 
emotional distress he has suf- 
fered by being fired? Now we're 
treading on thin ice. What about 
the humiliation, mental an- 
guish, and emotional distress he 
inflicted on so many others? 
The man has quite a reputation 
for being extremely tempera- 
mental and insulting during 
rehearsals. Perhaps he’s simply 
getting a taste of his own 
medicine. 


Let’s not kid ourselves. With 
the initial publicity over and 
done with, both McEwen and 
the San Francisco Opera have 
time on their side. Rather than 
cave in to Adler’s egotistical 
demands, they could stall him in 
the courts and let Kurt die a bit- 
ter death. 


MEGALOMANIA TAKES 
ITS TOLL 


When a man has been king of 
the mountain for so long, his fall 
from power does terrible things 
to the ego. Indeed, after years of 
being the center of attention, the 
silence can be deafening. Adler 
had great hopes of pursuing a 
conducting career once he left 
the San Francisco Opera but, 
strangely enough, few offers 
came his way. Those that did 
were largely from people to 
whom he had given breaks; peo- 
ple who felt they owed the old 
man a favor. Others opernly 
wondered how the remaining 


staff of the San Francisco Opera 
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could peel Adler’s fingers off the 
War Memorial Opera House 
and get him to relinquish con- 
trol of the company he had run 
for 28 years. 


‘‘T wanted to make it easier 
for him. It was his opera house 
and he ran it his way. He had 
done so for many years and I 
wanted him to continue doing so 
until the day he left,” recalls 
Terry McEwen, whose solution 
at the time was to keep an ex- 
tremely low profile. “It was the 






Jewels of Paste? Luciano Pavarotti reassesses Maestro Adler’s medallions, 


crystal ball) one sees a new pro- 
duction of either Verdi’s Rigo- 
letto or Ernani flanked by 
revivals of Pucciniss Madama 
Butterfly, Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Eugene Onegin, and Doni- 
zetti’s LElisir D'Amore. Look 


sky’s Khovanschina with 
Helga Dernesch in the cast as 
well as a revival of Strauss’ 
Elektra (directed by Regina 
Resnik and starring Gwyneth 
Jones, Carol Neblett, and 
Regine Crespin). Star vehicles 
include Donizetti's Anna 
Bolena with Dame Joan Suth- 
erland in the title role, Bellini’s 
La Sonnambula with Frederica 
von Stade, Giordano’s Andrea 
Chenier with Luciano Pava- 
rotti, and a revival of Bizet’s 
Carmen with Marilyn Horne 
and Jose Carreras sharing top 
billing. 
Not bad. Not bad at all. 


But it has not been easy. 
Saddled with a $1.5 million debt 
from Adler’s final season, 
McEwen’s administration still 
struggles financially amidst lag- 
ging ticket sales. Many San 
Franciscans dislike the com- 
pany’s radio ads, which gush 
relentlessly with marketing 
hype. Indeed, this year’s box of- 
fice sales may be the lowest in 
a decade. There are lots of 
empty seats in the house. And, 
for the first time in years, there 
have been no live broadcasts of 
the Friday night performances: 


just as Adler is forcing the opera company whose reputation he made an in- 
ternational force to reassess his credentials. (Photo: I. Nowinsky) 


only way to make the transition . 


of power work without more 
grief for both of us. Our meth- 
ods of achieving the same end 
are very, very different. We 
couldn’t know how different un- 
til we worked under the same 
roof.” 


It was an uncomfortable 
truce. And before long, Adler’s 
sarcasm was leveled at 
McEwen. ‘“‘My face meant the 
end — it reminded Kurt that he 
was leaving. No matter how 
consciously Kurt made the deci- 
sion to retire, lots of men have 
made that decision and found it 
equally painful in the last 12 
months of their regimes,” sigh- 
ed McEwen. ‘My presence. 
particularly when he was there, 
obviously created tension and 
bad vibes for him. No matter 
what disagreements we had, my 
feelings about how I handled 
the transition period never 
changed and never will. I believe 
I did the right thing. Besides, I 
held ali of the cards. I had a 
contract in my back pocket.” 


So far, McEwen has done well 
artistically. Both Ring produc- 
tions were hits and deservedly 
so. This past weekend’s trium- 
phant premiere of Sir Michael 
Tippett’s A Midsummer Mar- 
riage (to be reviewed in a later 
column) added a new feather to 
McEwen’s cap. Good. strong 
opera conductors like Marek 
Janowski, Christoph von 
Dohnanyi, and Edo de Waart 
are improving the orchestral 
sound. And Terry’s 1983 season 
looked good on paper until im- 
portant artists started to’ dis- 
appear. 

Peering ahead to the 1984 fall 
season (through the uncon- 
firmed mists within Ms. Tura’s 


a shocking lapse in public visi- 
bility. Nor did Terry fork up the 
airfare for Sir Michael Tippett 
to attend the American premiere 
of his opera. McEwen’s excuse? 
Once again, he did not have the 
money. 


A confirmed night owl, Terry 
is reported to rise, like Auntie 
Mame, at the crack of noon. 
‘There are times when he is 
needed for administrative meet- 
ings but he’s out having a three- 
hour lunch with Marilyn 
Horne,” stated one company 
source when commenting on 
McEwen’s groupie-like admira- 
tion of big stars. Has Terry not 
worked hard enough to secure 
funding for the San Francisco 
Opera? That is very possible 
and, no doubt, one of the 
doubts gnawing away at Adler’s 
gut. 


Perhaps when Terry sent 
Adler his letter of termination 
McEwen’s hope was that Kurt 
would not go away mad — but 
that he would just go away. 
Ironically, both men were born 
under the sign of Aries. 
McEwen freely admits that he 
likes to be the person in charge, 
who gives orders and gets his 
own way. And, like Adler, he has 
the capability to be childish and 
retaliate spitefully (as evidenced 
by his refusal to let Stephanie 
von Buchau interview him for a 
cover story in San Francisco 
Magazine following that critic’s 
harsh reviews of McEwen’s 
Ring). 


DIFFERENT STROKES 
FOR DIFFERENT FOLKS 


There are also those in town 
who, over the years, felt the sting 
of Adler’s caustic tongue and 
with Kurt now out looking for 

(Continued on next page) 
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for a production of Mussorg- 
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sympathy do not feel they owe 
him any favors. A former staff 
member who was once fired by 
Adler told me several years ago 
that the only reason people paid 
attention to the maestro when he 
went abroad was because Adler 
had contracts dangling from his 
back pocket. ‘Once he retires, 
those people won’t give him the 
time of day,” warned the man. 


When this reviewer had his 
press tickets revoked by the San 
Francisco Opera in March of 
1981, the Bay Area Reporter 
went to the city’s Board: of 
Supervisors to get those privi- 
leges reinstated. In a piece of 
correspondence shortly after- 
wards, the editor of Opera News 
magazine wrote: “Congratula- 
tions on your victory. One gets 
such pleasure seeing Adler 
squirm and then having to 
apologize.” 

“T remember one New Year’s 
Eve when he was showing off in 
front of his new employees, 
making it clear that we weren't 
going to get out until 9 o'clock,” 
recalls Armistead Maupin, who 
was once the opera's staff writer. 
“It was complete megalomania. 
We were all sitting in his office 
and he was showing off like 
crazy: calling Leontyne Price 
long distance on the phone and 
asking her how her poodles were 
by their names. Richard Rod- 
zinski was flipping through pro- 
spective singers for the fall 
season. One right after another 
Adler would say, ‘No, he’s a 
fairy. Donald Gramm? I vill not 
knowingly hire another fairy in 
this house!’ In retrospect ,it 
seems so preposterous — I 
mean, the house was crawling 
with them. The audience would 
not exist if it weren’t for fags! 
But I was deep in the closet at 
that point and it was the most 
blood-curdling thing in the 
world for me to hear.” ; 





Adler knows Leon- 
tyne's_poodies bys 
name as well as 
which singers are 
fairies. 





Perhaps, then, having already 
proven his virility by siring two 
children in his mid-seventies, 
Adler’s lawsuit is little more 
than a belated gust of his old 
homophobic megalomania 
which serves to fan the flames of 
ill will among those Adlerites 
who wish to see McE.wen’s con- 
tract not get renewed. The law- 
suit serves the public with notice 
that McEwen’s honeymoon is 
officially over. Sadly enough for 
Terry, it means that his prede- 
cessor has fallen into the trap of 
transforming himself from a 
proud and revered papa into a 
mean, old curmudgeon; a pub- 
lic nuisance who just won't let 
go. 

Earlier this year Terry and I 
were discussing his strengths as 
a negotiator (he studied to be a 
lawyer in his youth) when he 
made the following statement. 
‘‘T think I’m pretty good at see- 
ing the other guy’s point of view 
and am essentially considerate 
of my fellow man. Unfortunate- 
ly, a career is very much like life. 
You have a moral code which 
keeps you going and which you 
strive to live up to — presum- 
ably without hurting other peo- 
ple. That’s the first step in 
establishing some kind of code 
for yourself. I have never pur- 
posely hurt anyone in my life. 
Essentially, everyone has to 
work out his own morality and 
that’s true of a career, too. I may 
have hurt somebody, but never 
purposely. That’s just part of 
my personal effort and I’m 
proud of that.” 


An interesting quote when 
one considers that hell knoweth 
no fury like that of Kurt Herbert 
Adler scorned. eB 


G. Heymont 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S 
RICHARD 


know from our own fund-raising files at 
the San Francisco Ballet that our really 
impressive contributions to the annual 
sustaining fund have not come from 
gays. Except for a few. What it will take 
to make them do it, I don’t know.” 
LeBlond pauses for a’ moment and 
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Antindke Gays 


LeBlond at the construction site of the 
San Francisco Ballet’s new home 


ae eople will not give you 

money in this country 

just because you're good 
and beautiful,” cautions Richard E. 
LeBlond Jr. “They are not about to give 
you money until they know what 
you're going to do with it. So first, you 
organize yourself. Then the money 
comes to you.” 

Credited with pulling the San Fran- 
cisco Ballet away from the brink of 
financial disaster and transforming it 
into one of the most stable dance com- 
panies in the United States, LeBlond 
has a keen eye for the dollar. His back- 
ground as a sociologist specializing in 
organizational theory is largely respon- 
sible for the current success of the 
ballet. When LeBlond first arrived in 
San Francisco eight years ago, the 
dancers were asking for donations on 
the streets with tin cups in hand. This 
fall the ballet moves into its new four- 
story, $12.5-million home located 
directly behind the War Memorial 
Opera House. It will be the first 
building in America specifically de- 
signed to house a major ballet com- 
pany. That building would never have 
come to pass without LeBlond’s efforts 
and expertise. 

Together with his friend, 37-year-old 


‘Larry Campbell, LeBlond shares an 


overwhelming passion for the arts. 


Both men have helped to effect major 


changes in San Francisco’s artistic pro- 
file: LeBlond as the president of the 
San Francisco Ballet Association and 
Campbell in his role as coordinator of 
George Heymont is a San Francisco free- 
lance writer. He contributes to a wide range 
of publications, including Ballet News, 


KEEPING THE BALLET ON ITS TOES 


BY GEORGE HEYMONT 


the San Francisco Summer Festival. 
“Larry, with whom I’ve lived for the 
last 10 years, is one of the most clever 
and best-organized guys in the world. 
He is also the reason I have whatever 
mental health I have,” says LeBlond. 


In between preparations for the’ 


ballet’s move (and amid some personal 
daydreams of retiring to his own 
chicken ranch in Sonoma County), 
LeBlond pauses to discuss his fund- 
raising success. “We were particularly 
nervous about raising money for this 
new building because our efforts came 
right after the drive for the Performing 
Arts Center,” he quickly admits. 
“Some people felt the PAC building 
fund had dried up the wells, but that 
isn’t what happened at all. In fact, the 
presence of Davies Symphony Hall 
helped us no end in accomplishing our 


onversation turns to the in- 

evitable question of the gay 
dollar. “Arts organizations are certain- 
ly starting to advertise on a larger scale 
in the gay press. The window is open- 
ing up with a realization of the au- 
dience that is there. You now see ads in 
The ADVOCATE for the symphony, 
ballet, opera and major Broadway 
shows, ads that were not there five 
years ago. If the fund-raising base in the 
gay community has never been ade- 
quately tapped, I suppose it’s a question 
of its newness, its emergence and 
maturation. Maybe there hasn’t been a 
thinking through of the major priority 
levels,” LeBlond speculates. “I think it 
would be absolutely wonderful if a 
group like the Golden Gate Business 
Association could fund a new produc- 
tion for us!” 


ee 
“The AIDS situation is dramatic enough to 
force the gay community to realize its fund- 
raising potential. But I know some extremely 
wealthy gay people in town who have not given 
to a proportional level of what some straight 


couples have given. This happens to bea fact. 


 ] 
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goal.” 


How so? “In the arts, your audience. 


and support group are not necessarily 
the same,” emphasizes the 58-year-old 
businessman. “There are a lot of people 
in your audience who don’t give you a 
dime. And there are others who give 
you a lot of money, but who are never 
in your audience. When these people 
think something is good for the com- 
munity, they give money—even if they 
themselves don’t go. People found that 
by giving to the arts for the first time, 
they had had a rather rewarding ex- 
perience. In addition; they saw that our 
basic needs (other than freeing up per- 
forming time in the Opera House) had 
not been solved by the Performing Arts 
Center. Because we had not gotten the 
rehearsal and office space originally 
planned, many people began to ask: 
‘Hey, isn’t it the ballet’s turn now?’ ” 


Choreographer Randall Krivonic’s 
problems in raising money for Falcon 
Dance Theatre (San Francisco’s gay 
men’s dance group) are mentioned. 
“The San Francisco Gay Men’s Chorus 
should have helped to raise that con- 
sciousness. They’ve certainly had 
enough publicity and advertising. The 
potential for the chorus to pay off its 
debt is like that!” stresses LeBlond, as 
he snaps his fingers in the air. “But I 
don’t think the way they’ve attempted 
to make up their deficit has been at all 
impressive. 

“Look, there’s no question that there 
are lots of affluent, professional gays in 
San Francisco with a high level of in- 
come. I know some extremely wealthy 
gay people in this town who have not 
given to a proportional level of what 
some straight couples have given. This 
just happens to be a fact,” he states. “I 


then continues. “In its own weird way, 
the AIDS crisis could have the same ef- 
fect that the Performing Arts Center 
had on our business community,” he 
whispers. “If this AIDS situation de- 
velops a major research program, the 
results of that may be favorable enough 
that someone will say, ‘Hey, we can be 
effective. We can put our resources to 
work. What do we do next?’ Until they 
had their arms twisted, a lot of people 
in this town just didn’t know that they 
could give to a major arts program and 
get such return and satisfaction from it. 
They got a little angry at first, but after 
it happened they liked it. I think the 
AIDS situation is dramatic enough to 
force the gay community to realize its 
fund-raising potential. Why? Because 
we’re talking about survivial on a gut 
level.” 


urvival, after all, is the name of 

the fund-raising game. “When | 
got here in °75 and took a careful look 
at the files, my first reaction was to say: 
‘Christ, Richard! What have you 
done?’ The company didn’t have any 
credibility,” he recalls. “The San Fran- 
cisco Ballet had had such a bad record 
that the burden of proof was on us to 
show that when someone gave us a 
dollar we could later say: ‘This is what 
we did with it.’ 

“Time after time, when I went to 
make calls on individuals, corporations 
and foundations, I would be told, ‘We 
gave to the opera. We gave to the sym- 
phony. That’s the extent of our civic 
and cultural duty.’ The San Francisco 
Ballet’s first five-year plan is probably 
the most effective single fund-raising 
document I have ever held in my 
hands. The San Francisco Foundation 
still tells organizations to use it as an 
example of how it should be done,” he 
smiles. 

Now that the San Francisco Ballet 
has its own building, LeBlond’s next 
project is to build an endowment fund 
for the company. Although one board 
member insists LeBlond should take 
some time off, Richard is quick to con- 
fess that he has to get a dance fix every 
once in a while, “or else I go nuts.” 

LeBlond (a confirmed workaholic) 
does not wish to lose any of the mo- 
mentum he has so carefully built for the 
company over the years. “My reward 
comes when I see something beautiful 
take place on that stage, and I know 
that it couldn’t have happened without 
our being organized,” he insists. ® 
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Premiering Saturday, January 16, 8:00 p.m. 
Produced by Eugene Finley in association with KQED 


AN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 941C 
12/30/81 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: "MR. ADLER & THE OPERA" - KQED PRESENTS 
CUNTACT: Felix Racelis AN ENTERTAINING LOOK AT THE MAN WHO 
(415) 864-2000 ext. 356 GUIDED THE SAN FRANCISCO OPERA FOR 28 YEARS 


C(AIRDATES: .Sat., Jan. 16, 8 p.m.; 
Wed., Jan. 20, 10:30 p.m.; 
Sun., Jan. 24, 3.9.m.¢.alb,on Chi -9) 


"I think only the best that everybody has to give is just good enough, 
and sometimes not good enough. But you always have to try to do better than you 
have done the last time, or five minutes ago." Such is the philosophy of 
Maestro Kurt Herbert Adler who guided the San Francisco Opera to the forefront 
of the world's major musical establishments. 

Independent San Francisco filmmaker Eugene Finley and KQED go behind the 
scenes for a rare look at the drama and excitement of Mr. Adler's world at the 
opera in a lively and entertaining 60-minute film portrait, "Mr. Adler & The Opera," 
premiering Saturday, January 16 at 8 p.m. on Channel 9. (Reshown Wednesday, 
January 20 at 10:30 p.m., and Sunday, January 24 at 3:00 p.-m., both on Channel 9.) 
Mr. Adler recently completed his 28th and final season as General Director of the 
San Francisco Opera. Backstage footage is combined with insightful interviews of 
colleagues and associates to draw a picture of a man who is, in the words of 
Stage director Lotfi Mansouri, "as complex as opera is as an art form." 

Adler talks openly and candidly about his long association with the 
San Francisco Opera, his commitment to young American artists, his activities as 
an arts advocate, and his firm philosophies about running an opera company. 

To the majestic strains of the "Aida" triumphal march, cameras penetrate backstage 
to capture the excitement as Adler prepares the works for his final season. 
Highlights include the anxiously awaited production of "Aida," telecast to Europe 
(taped for broadcast on PBS in 1983) and featuring Luciano Pavarotti as Radames 
Margaret Price as the heroine. Also seen in either live performance segments or 
rehearsals are: "Il Trovatore" with Leontyne Price as Leonora, Wolfgang Brendel 
as the Count di Luna, and Giorgio Lamberti as Manrico; "Lucia di Lammermoor" with 
Jennifer Ringo as Lucia: and "Carmen" with Placido Domingo as Don Jose and 


Hanna Schwarz as the ill-fated heroine, and Kurt Adler as conductor. Quiet 


(more) 
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moments at the Adler household with wife Nancy and daughter Sabrina complete 
the film portrait of the dynamic, incomparable impresario. 

A constellation of some of the opera world's brightest stars, many of 
whom made their American debuts at the San Francisco Opera under Adler, share their 
insights on the mn. "Everything important in my career has been launched here 
under this most provocative, adorable man," reveals a candid Leontyne Price. Also 
discussing their relationships with Adler are Placido Domingo, Birgit Nilsson, 
Luciano Pavarotti, Lotfi Mansouri, Leonie Rysanek, Hanna Schwarz, and others. 
Younger American singers, enrolled in Adler-designed opera programs, voice their 
gratitude to his unselfish guidance and tutelage. Though criticized by some for 
his strong-willed, near-autocratic style of directorship, critics generally agree 
with chorus director Richard Bradshaw, that Adler is a man "...in the end, 
concerned with excellence." 

In his long career with the San Francisco Opera, Kurt Herbert Adler has 
discovered some of the world's finest operatic talents, and is credited with the 
maturing of the San Francisco Opera into one of the world's greatest opera companies. 
Adler began his career as Choral Director in 1943 under San Francisco Opera Founder 
and Director Gaetano Merola. Following Mr. Merola's death in 1953, Mr. Adler 
became Artistic Director, and subsequently General Director of the company. 

"Mr. Adler & The Opera" marks the television debut of Eugene Finley, who 
began shooting the documentary two years ago. Mr. Finley has worked widely in 
the San Francisco film industry, producing, directing and editing industrial and 
public relations films and commercials, specializing in music and sound. His 
interest in both filmmaking and music led him to combining the two interests into 
a dynamic and lively film about opera. 

"Mr. Adler & The Opera" was produced by Eugene Finley in association with KQED. 
Director: Eugene Finley. Cinematographers: Tim Metzger and Hiro Narita. 

Liaison for KQED: Janis Blackschleger. Production Liaison for the San Francisco 


Opera: Patricia Kristof Moy. 
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"One problem in the theater is, if you have too many people saying what ought to 
be done, and nobody takes the responsibility, you don't have any acceptable 
results. But there must be one person in the theater, who not only has the 
authority, but also has the responsibility and the feel of responsibility for 
everything that happens..." 

",..if you deal with human beings who are talented or strong, they will have a will. 
And if you lead them, what you have to do is to coordinate their wills...and if 
they're contrary to your own, to overcome their wills and intentions. Otherwise 
you will never reach what you have in mind. Therefore, willpower or a strong will, 
I think, is an absolute must if you want to be a leader of one kind or another." 


Kurt Herbert Adler 


Kurt Herbert Adler has demonstrated these two credos in his strong-willed 
and responsible leadership of the San Francisco Opera during the past 28 years. 
Adler's name is now synonymous with opera in San Francisco. In addition to his 
preeminent position as an opera producer, Mr. Adler has distinguished himself 
equally as a conductor. More recently, he has also emerged as a leading arts 
advocate. 

In 1925, at age 20, Mr. Adler began conducting at the Max Reinhardt Theater 
in his native Vienna. He served as assistant conductor to Arturo Toscanini at 
the Salzburg Festival in 1936. He later conducted at the Vienna Volksoper, and 
throughout Germany, Italy and Czechoslovakia. In 1938, Adler moved to the U.S. 
and worked for five years at the Chicago Lyric Opera. 

Adler joined the San Francisco Opera in 1943 as chorus director and conductor. 
He has continued in his role as conductor for numerous performances since his 
first season and first opera, "Cavalleria Rusticana," to the final performance 
of his final season, "Carmen" with Hanna Schwarz and Placido Domingo. Adler held 
the post of assistant to San Francisco Opera General Director Gaetano Merola from 
1949 until Merola's death in 1953, when Adler was named Artistic Director. 


He became General Director in 1957. 


(more) 
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Of Adler Birgit Nilsson has said, "He's an incredible talent scout...he travelled 
all over...listening to singers, and just grabbed them at the right moment." The 
roster of singers, conductors and designers who made their American operatic debuts 
under Adler is astounding: Boris Christoff, Marie Collier, Sir Geraint Evans, 

Sena Jurinac, Richard Lewis, Pilar Lorengar, Lotfi Mansouri, Janis Martin, 
Sixsit Nilseon, Jean-Pierre Ponnelle, Leontyne Price, Margaret Price, 
Mstislav Rostropovich, Leonie Rysanek, Hanna Schwarz, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Anja Silja, Giuseppe Taddei, Jess Thomas, Ingvar Wixell and others. 

Adler has helped shape the nature of contemporary opera production in America 
and has significantly influenced the development of young American singers through 
a wide number of programs which he has initiated throughout the years: San Francisco 
Opera Auditions (begun in 1954); the Merola Opera Program (1957); Spring Opera 
Theater (1961); Western Opera Theater (1966); and Brown Bag Opera (1974). In 1977 
he conceived the San Francisco/Affiliate Artists-Opera Program, in conjunction 
with Affiliate Artists, Inc., a model program to provide talented young artists 
with year-round employment for two to three years, and a wide range of professional 
experience with the San Francisco Opera and its affiliates. In August, 1979, Adlér -- 
inaugurated another affiliate program, the American Opera Project, an innovative 
approach in discovering and previewing new works by American composers for 
presentation by American opera companies. 

Adler has also distinguished himself as a conductor of recordings, notably 
QO Holy Night with Luciano Pavarotti (which recently became a Gold album) and 
Adler at The Opera celebrating his silver and golden jubilee years, for London Records. 

Mr. Adler made his screen acting debut in a role written especially for him 
in the MGM film, "Yes, Giorgio." Adler was also the subject of a comprehensive 
National Public Radio documentary, "Maestro Kurt Herbert Adler," and was featured 
in two programs produced by KQED/San Francisco: an "Over Easy" special, "Creativity," 
and "Opera in the Park," conducting the traditional Golden Gate Park bandshell 
concert with Marilyn Horne and Montserrat Caballe. 

Mr. Adler is the recipient of numerous honors, of local national and international 


stature. He was recently named "Dean of American Opera" by OPERA America. 
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EUGENE FINLEY - Filmmaker 


Eugene Finley comments on how ''Mr. Adler & the Opera" came about: 


"When I saw my first opera, what I saw was magic. As a filmmaker, I was 
impressed by the complexity of the productions, the excellence of the 
orchestra, the lighting, the costumes and the superb singing-- the grandeur 
and spectacle of it all. And you can't talk about opera in San Francisco 
without talking about Kurt Herbert Adler. I wanted to capture Mr. Adler's 
vitality and his influence on every aspect of the San Francisco Opera." 


"After several years of persistence, everything began to fall into place. 
KQED had planned to produce a tribute to Mr. Adler. They heard of the 


filming I began in 1978 and invited me to make this film. Mr. Adler consented 
and we were on our way." 


"I'm glad to be making my film debut after many years of working on the films 
of others. I was especially challenged by the logistical problems involved: 

the live performances, split-second timing, tension, inability to intrude on 

the audience during a performance or the artists during rehearsal, etc. And 

yet, it all came together, as magically as the productions at the opera," 


San Francisco filmmaker Eugene Finley began his filmmaking career in 


New York, making documentaries and commercials. He moved to San Francisco 


eleven years ago and was given his first break in feature films with Michael 
Ritchie's Semi-Tough. He subsequently worked on several more feature films 

and developed an expertise in sound and music. This expertise and his 

interest in state-of-the-art filmmaking led to his modifying existing equipment 
and then to inventing new motion picture sound equipment. His sound equiment 
(Finley/Hill) is now used in production of major feature films from coast 

to coast. Mr. Finley has continued working as an independent free-lance producer, 
director and editor. 

"Mr. Adler & the Opera" was shot on l6mm film by two of San Francisco's 
finest cinematographers, Hiro Narita (with feature film credits) and Tim 
Metzger (with many European documentary television credits). The sound was 
done on 35mm sound stock for maximum quality, as in feature films, and was 
mixed by Academy Award-winning mixer Mark Burger. The film was edited by 


Finley and Metzger on KEM editing machines. 


"T am grateful to the many Bay Area film people and organizations who contributed 
so generously of their time and services to help make 'Mr. Adler & The Opera' on a 
very tight budget and under extraordinary time constraints," said Finley. From 
here he wants to go on to make more films, especially dramatic feature films. 
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Luciano Pavarotti: 
tenor 






Leontyne Price: 
soprano 


Birgit Nilsson: 
soprano 


Simon Estes: 
bass-baritone 


Matthew Farrugio: 
Production Coordinator, 
San Francisco Opera 


Richard Bradshaw: 
Chorus Director, 
San Francisco Opera 


Lotfi Mansouri: 
Stage Director; 


General Director, 
Canadian Opera Company 
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On Adler.... 


Quotes from colleagues and SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 9410 
associates.... M5, 864-200 


"I think Mr. Adler is the opera of San Francisco." 


"I will say unabashedly that I love Kurt Adler." 


"I'm now so instinctively tuned to Maestro Adler, not only 
as an impresario and an administrator par excellence...but 
also to his extraordinarily well-polished deviousness..." 


He brought unknown, good people, and that is why he never 
needed to pay such high fees, either..." 


"He's always here--he's at every rehearsal and every 
performance. That never exists anywhere." 


"Of course, we always try to do our best, but it's 
something extra when we know the boss is in the house." 


"He has created from nothing, in many ways, the greatest 
opera in America." 


"I said, 'Excuse me, Mr. Adler, would you please mind not 
talking right now because I'm trying to concentrate on the 
musical rehearsal,' and he turned around to me, and he 
said, ‘Shut up!'" 


"He's a man that knows music, knows the stage, knows the 
theater, and knows the crafts that are involved in the 
theater, along with the fact that he knows what it means 
to sing, and to support a singer." 


"He has a great theatrical sense for what will work--for 
what not only the public will want, but what will be 
dramatically viable." 


"The fear that he creates is part of why there exists in 
the theater a sense...that every single person needs to... 
provide 100% effort or things are going to fall down, 
aren't going to work, and they're going to be noticed." 


"He kind of dares you, and in that way, despite the fact 
that you are ready sometimes practically to murder him, 
you are challenged, and you do deliver." 


"Mr. Adler is as complex as the opera is as an art form, 
and Mr. Adler has as many sides to him as the world of 
opera has." 
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A night at the opera 


This is a night for opera lovers. 
KQED is offering two programs that certainly will tit-- 
illate operaphiles, if, indeed, there is such a word. 

At 8 p.m., the PBS station will present ‘La Boheme,” 
the enchanging, captivating opera of Giacomo Puccini, set 
i the Paris of the 1830s, in a highly acclaimed production 
Jesigned and directed by Franco Zeffirelli. Soprano 
Teresa Stratos sings the role of the tragic, frail Mimi, and 
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‘enor Jose Carreras is her poet-lover Rodolfo. Renata - 


Scotto is the coquettish Musetta, who alternately loves the 
impoverished painter Marcello, sung by Richard Stilwell. 
and the wealthy Alcindoro, sung by Italo Fajo. 

“LA BOHEME” IS loosely based on Henri Murger’s 


“Scenes de las vie de Boheme.” The opera premiered in . 





1896 under the baton of the then young and untried Artuto Se, 


Toscanini. It was not a work that was immediately em-. 
oraced by the critics, but as the years passed, the opera 


found a beloved and secure place in opera houses around - 


the world, and in the hearts of opera-lovers around the 
world, | 

, "La Boheme” opens in a moonlit garret during a bit- 
terly cold winter. Soon after the curtain rises, there are 16 
bars of music during which Rudolfo reflects on the smoke 
rising from the chimneys of Paris, and his audience is im-. 


mediately captivated by the sights and sounds of Paris in - 


the late.4830s. 
~ Puccini was a world-traveling composer, who wove all 
his scores around specific places, unlike any other opera 
composer. Puccini preferred to explore the exotic and far- 
away with his music, and set only one of his operas in his 
native Italy: *‘Tosca.”’ ‘Madama Butterfly” takes place in 
Japan, “Turandot” in China, and, after falling in love with 
America, Puccini set “Girl of the Golden West" in a Cali-. 
fornia mining camp during the gold rush. fe ae 
« PUCCINI ALSO WAS enchanted with Paris, and 


used the City of Light as the location for four of his operas. 


The second act of “Manon Lescaut” is set there: “La 


Rondine” is set in Paris during the Second Empire and “Il 
Fabarro” takes place on the Seine in 1912; | ; 
In “La Boheme,” the audience sees Paris from the” 
point of view of its struggling artists. There are scenes in a 
bohemian garret, a public square, and outside a road 
house near the Porte d’Orleans. ' Se 











Set 
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-» 1n“La Boheme,” Puccini's beloved heroine is Mimi, | 
a;peor seamstress who suffers from tuberculosis. The 
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In addition to being a great composer, Puccini had a 
reputation as a great lover, in the Casanova tradition. — 


opera is flavored with Puccini's own recollections of his 


youth as a student, and there probably was a Mimi in that _ 
youth. It is evident from “La Boheme” that Puccini could — 


not write an opera about a woman without writing his love 


for her into the music. Only a composer as enamored as. 


is 

id 
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Puccini would have'dared to write “Silence” for the first. 


entrance of his leading lady. 

. NOTE THAT IN the first. 
Mimi. knocks durin ..that moment of silence, 
me.” and then the orchestra plays her theme. 
moment, the music changes. It loses the boisterous atmo- 
sphere of the bohemian life and becomes more and more 








rpmantic, building lyrical melodies as Rudolfo is Captivat- _ 
ed by “a pair. of beautiful eyes,” and is enraptured by “the 


levely maid in the moonlight.” - 3 

___ Itis easy to imagine Puccini in his youth in just such a 
situation, as the love depicted on stage becomes real. 
Following “La Boheme,” KQED will present a repeat of 
last Saturday's “Mr. Adler and the Opera,” which is an 


entertaining examination of the man who guided the San ~ 


Francisco Opera for 28 years. until his retirement whis- 
year. The program combines backstage footage with in- ° 
sighttul interviews with colleagues and associates, to draw. 
4. Picture Of a man who is, in the words of Stage director 


Lofti ‘Mansouri, “as complex as the Opera, as an art 
82 = 


scene of “La Boheme,” — 


rom that . 3 
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KQED film shows _ 
operas Adler as - 
talent and tyrant 


By Janice Ross | 
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When Kurt Herbert Adler stepped down as 
general director of the San Francisco Opera last 
season, it marked the end of an extraordinary 
artistic era as well as the passing of a climate of 
daring and excitement that’is not likely to be 
equaled. " 

It is this latter quality of the Adler years, 
and Adler’s stature as, to paraphrase Leontyne 
Price, “a most provocative, adorable.and devious 
maestro,” that is the focus of “Mr. Adler & The 
Opera,” the KQED spe- : si 
cial which airs at 8 p.m. | 
tomorrow. (Repeats are 
scheduled for 10:30 p.m. 
Wed., Jan 20 and 3 p.m. 
Sun., Jan 24, all on 
Channel 9.) pies 

Trailing around af 
ter Adler during the last 
portion of the 1981 sea 
son, independent San 
Francisco filmmaker 
Eugene Finley has com 
piled a 60-minute film | ee 
portrait that provides a # = 
‘lively glimpse of Adler % =. 
at work in his opera 3.4 : 
house, == | 

This affectionate Kurt Herbert Adier 
film portrait begins with several of Adler’s  great- 
est stars, including Luciano Pavarotti;-Leontyne 
Price, Placido Domingo, Birgit Nilsson and Simon 
‘Estes, offering their impressions of Adler. 
| “I will say unabashedly that I love Kurt 
Adler,” Price says. “He’s always here — he’s at 
. every rehearsal and every performance.” r 
“Contained within these testimonials are 


























: _ glimpses of Adler’s other side — his dimension as 


a benevolent tyrant who may step on toes and 
inflame tempers, but who always gets the job 


‘bedone. 32 


-~""“He has a great theatrical sense for what 
will work — for what not only the public will 
want, but what will be dramatically viable,” saus 
Richard Bradshaw, ‘the opera’s chorus director. 
“His ability to see seven or eight things that need 
‘fixing the ‘minute he comes into the theater is 
uncanny.” Lofti Mansouri, one of this season’s 
Stage directors concurs. “Adler has eyes that are 
ike binoculars.” 
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| “ll Trovatore,” and Jannifer Ringo in “Lucia di 

|, Lammermoor.” But it is Adler’s last production, 
_| “Carmen,” that is represented: most fully in re- 
‘| hearsal’and performance. == ea 
_|. The final moments of the film show the 76- 


year-old Adler with his tiny daughter in tow, 


| leaving the Opera House. ’As the child steps jaun-_ 


-tily. he waves a slim baton in one hand. It is a 


| poetic last gesture that nicely refers to Adler’s 





| comment earlier in the program that he first 
| began his career at the age of 3 when he stood up__—- 
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Lofti Mansouri, “as complex as the opera, as an 4q} 
frm.” = 
wig. 


@ What i AM ABOUT to write may be considere 
scresy by my colleagues. More and more newspaper reac 
és and other members of the public are reacting to th 

pe of “news” that is presented as a part of “the people 
ght to know.” eis, 
= _ Two of the more recent items of this type that come f 
-thind include the attempt by certain media to weave sor 

gort of plot around the tragic death of Natalie Wood, ar 
the fact that hany newspapers reported that Paul Lync 

Was taking a “sex drug,” an alleged fact that had nothir 

# all to do with his death. 

s Arecent motion picture, ‘Absence of Malice.” tak: 

mewspapets apart for dealing in the type of story that mi 

Well destroy an innocent person. : 

* Tonight, 9 to 11 on CBS and KPIX, Mike Farre 

‘Peri Garr and Veronica Cartwright star in a film titl 
 AePrime Suspect,”’.a drama_about:a happily married. a 
© Garently faw-abiding ‘citizen, whose tranquil life is sha 

tered when he becomes the prime suspect in a police hu 
fora sex murderer. : 

s IN'THIS FILM, Miss Garr plays a no-nonsense tele* 

sion reporter whose coverage ih the latest in a series of s 

murders brings her into direct contact with the suspe: 
played by Farrell. His life and reputation are effective 
damaged betause of the notoriety caused by the reporte 
velentless coverage, coupled with heavy police pressut 

His relationships with family, co-workers and neighbc 

are destroyed, as is his own self-esteem. 

“~~ As time goes by, and the prime suspect is neitl 

‘eleared nor arrested, and as the reporter reflects: public 

on the injustice that may have been done to him, everyo 

“tvolved is forced to make dramatic choices. But non 
_ Mtheir lives ever again will be the same. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY IRA NOWINSKI 


‘MISTER ADLER & THE OPERA’ 
A portrait of the Maestro at work 





Kurt Herbert Adler (second from left), bis wife, Nancy, 
and Mrs. Pavarotti stop by the dressing room to wish 
Lucifino’ Pavarotti (left) luck before bis fifth ‘Aida’ 
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Kurt, Hert ert Adler has been 
at the field ef the San Francisco 
Opéra Cprgpany for more than 
25 years. grhis dedicated pur- 
suit’of ¢ ctisiic excellence he has 
made the San Francisco Opera 
one of the world’s finest opera 
companies. Throughout the 
company his guiding hand is vis- 
ible, from the scope and gran- 
deur of the Aida sets to minute 
details on chorus costumes. 

KQED and independent 
filmmaker Gene Finley go be- 
hind the scenes to capture the 
world of Mr. Adler and his work- 
ings at the opera in the docu- 
mentary Mister Adler and the 
Opera, premiering Saturday the 






16th at 8:00 pm on Channel 9. 
The television documentary will 
provide a rare opportunity to 
observe Mr. Adler at work, 
amidst the drama and excite- 
ment of the world’s most com- 
plex and demanding art form. 

Sharing their insights on the 
renowned impresario are some 
of the greatest names in the 
opera world. Placido Domingo, 
Simon Estes, Birgit Nilsson, 
Luciano Pavarotti, Leontyne 
Price, Margaret Price, Leonie 
Rysanek and Hanna Schwartz, all 
veterans of the Adler reign, dis- 
cuss the man and his distin- 
guished contribution. 
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Maestro Kurt Herbert Adler, with his usual bid for 
publicity, has again had the last word. ; 


Gone from his desk at the San Francisco Opera 


House, where he reigned supreme and supremely reigned 


for 28 seasons, the feisty and much-admired former 


general director has re-emerged as dynamic as ever in a 
splendid and lively 60-minute film portrait, “Mr. Adler 


and The Opera,” premiering Saturday at 8 p.m. on 


ese mee 
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"THE MAESTRO AT WORK - 


“Kurt Herbert Adler directs a rehearsal for 
“supers” from ‘Il Trovatore’’ during the KQED-; 
TV special, “’Mr. Adler And The Opera.” 
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KQED Channel 9 with repeats at 10:30 p.m. Wednesday — 
Sits pm: Jan. 24 sk eo ee 


“He may be called “Mr.” by the general public, but 
anyone who worked with him, and that includes the music 
eae of the Bay Area, will find it difficult not to address 

im as Maestro, the title he will be known by throughout 


the world’s music capitals, where he will continue con- 


He's been praised, cursed, cooed at and cuddled and 


~ from some accounts been regarded as a tyrant, but no one 


can take anything from his glorious achievements in 
putting the San Francisco Opera Company on the map. 


Who knows better than the singers? 

And so this affectionate portrait of the musician who 
came to San Francisco on the invitation of Gaetano 
Merola has captured the defiant and demanding spirit of 
the Viennese genius. Even those. who have complained 
about his treatment responded to the challenge of 
describing him as a human being and his method of 
achieving greatness, * 


The results are both loving and humorous. 


‘ZHe’s cool in’ chaos. Who-else would prescat a 
chocolate (Leontyne)'and vanilla (Margaret) Price-in the. - 
same week,” said Leontyne Price, referring to her last- 
minute substitution for the other price for one night only 
in “Aida” this season. 
: In a candid moment inside her dressing room, Miss 
Price gives Adler a fishy look and says, “Am I gonna like 
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what you’re gonna say OF 
things?” 


As they discuss a fort 
with her inimitable elan, “ 
choruses.” 
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(See Page 17, Column 4) 
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‘iews of this week's most notable television 
rograms by Susan King | + viewing. 8p.m. (13) 


Movies = |34b-’/ ee 
4ONDAY 
HE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON MAN-IN- about the Apache Indians and the cavalry after 
‘HE-MOON MARIGOLDS /( 1972). Joanne »- >> the Civil War. Veteran Ford performers John 
Voodward gives one of her best performances as 
frumpy divorced housewife with two children in McLagle 
1is moving version of Paul Zindel’s play.Roberta. == /. 
/allach (Eli's daughter) and Nell Potts (Joanne’s ~. SATURDAY aR : 
ffspring) are equally effective as her teen-age “MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS/(1971) Glossy 
aughters. Sensitively directed by Paul Newman. histerical drama — which is based more on 
oon (11) ; | + ~ fiction than fact — about the Queen of Scots and 
_ «Queen Elizabeth of England. Glenda Jackson, in. 


Alllen’s °.c.8 Est. 1888 





ay “an Oscar for his role as an inebriated doctor and 
Wayne became a star after the release of this film 


ie 


THURSDAY - 


lend strong support. 8 p.m. (13) 


JESDAY 
HE MATING SEASON /(1951) Pleasant comedy more than compensate for the script’s 
dout a working man (John Lund) married to a ae 
ell-to-do young lady (Gene Tierney) whose plain 
other (Thelma Ritter) comes to live with them 

1d is mistaken for a servant. Ritter won an a 
scar nomination for her marvelous performance. 
p.m. (9) 

HE FIGHTING SEABEES/(1944) John Wayne 
ays a brave seabee fighting the Japanese. He 
so battles Dennis O'Keefe for the love of Susan: 
ayward. The film's highlight is the Duke dancing 
e boogie woogie. 8p.m. (13) 3, «== @egood show. 10 p.m. (9) 

ARIS BLUES /(1961) interesting but ultimately ee. 

sappointing story about Left Bank jazz ~ eS Rs 

usicians Paul Newman and Sidney Poitier Specials Retr ces ee 
mancing tourists Joanne Woodward and OS AR eee ett Sy, 
ahann Carroll in Paris. 1 a.m. (13) SUNDAY Be os 


shortcomings. Noon (11) 
THE KING AND 1/(1956) Deborah Kerr and Yul — 
Brynner star in this lavish and sentimental) 
adaptation of the Rodgers and Hammerstein | 
Broadway hit about a British governess and her 


wonderful (“'l Whistle a Happy Tune,” “Shall We 
Dance”’) and the performers are fine (Brynner. 

_ won an Oscar as best actor). Perhaps a bit too 

_ long and old-fashioned for today's tastes, but still 


EDNESDAY ! beet ees as | 

‘ARY OF A MAD HOUSEWIFE / (1970) Originally 
leased in theaters as a provocative R-rated 
ama, this story concerns a harried New York 
»usewife (Carrie Snodgress) whose relationship 
th a wimpy husband (Richard Benjamin) leads 
of to an affair with an equally boorish but documentary on the behind-the-scenes exploits 
tractive young man (Frank Langella). _ Of the men and women who created the 1978 
1odgress is good, but it’s hard to sit through this © blockbuster. 7 p.m. (7) 

le wherein all the principals are so distasteful. NOTHING TO FEAR — THE LEGACY OF FDR/ 
ie entire affair is also confusing in its’ edited Hosted by correspondent John Hart, this one-hour 
levision form. Noon (11) NBC News documentary explores the life of 
fAGECOACH/(1939) The classic western — a _ Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the nation’s 32nd 
ritable “‘Grand Hotel” of the sage — about a President. ABC presents another FDR report on 
oup of stagecoach travelers, an outlaw (John Friday night. 10 p.m. (4) . 

ayne) and their encounter with Indians. There ‘MONDAY 

e splendid performances: Thomas Mitchell won BERNSTEIN/BEETHOVEN/Leonard Bernstein. 


the San Francisco 49ers-Cincinnati Bengals clash 
at the Silverdome in Pontiac, Mich. Pat Summerall 
and John Madden have been assigned to do the 
play-by-play and analysis. 1 p.m. (2) 

THE MAKING OF SUPERMAN | — THE MOVIE / 
Christopher Reeve hosts this one-hour ABC 





which becomes more enjoyable with each: vf 


RIO GRANDE /(1950) Sturdy John Ford western 


_ ‘Wayne, Maureen O'Hara, Ben Johnson and Victor 


the title role, and Vanessa Redgrave as Elizabeth . 


relationship with the king of Siam. The music is ~ 


SUPER BOWL XVI/CBS provides live coverage of | 





conducts the Vienna Philharmonic in this new 11- 
part series featuring Beethoven’s nine 


~ symphonies, the ‘Missa Solemnis” and several of 


the composer's overtures. Bernstein and actor 


“' Maximilian Schell will provide introductions and 


commentary for the programs to be stereo 
simulcast on KUSC (91.5 FM). 9 p.m. (28) 


_ PROFILES IN AMERICAN ART / Alexander 


Scourby hosts this half-hour series which 


_ explores the art of seven contemporary American 
artists. 10 p.m. (28) 


TUESDAY 
STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS/CBS, NBC, 
ABC and PBS offer live coverage of President 


_ Reagan's speech to a joint session of Congress ° 
in Washington, D.C. 6 p.m. (2, 4, 7, 28) 3 


WEDNESDAY 
GREAT VIBES! LIONEL HAMPTON & FRIENDS/ | 
The season premiere of ‘‘Kennedy Center 


. Tonight” pays tribute to jazz vibraphonist Lionel - 
~ Hampton with guests Pearl Bailey, Dave Brubeck, 
~ Stephanie Mills, Louis Bellson and Betty Carter. 


Stereo simulcast on KCRW (89.9 FM). 8 p.m. (28) 


“WRITE ON! /This public television documentary 


highlights the preparation and rehearsal behind 
the Fifth Annual Festival of New American Plays, 
an annual event in which the works of playwrights 
are produced in Louisville, Ky. 9 p.m. (28) 
THE SPLICE OF LIFE /Science reporter Bill 
Skafle-probes the world of genetic engineering on 
this one-hour PBS documentary. 10 p.m. (28) df 
eee ae Si 
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‘Mr. Adler and the Dnata —- 


A Final Good- -by. 


to. the pepresarien 


By Marilyn Tucker. . 


NYONE who thought that San Francisco had seen 

the last of Kurt Herbert Adler when the curtain 
rang down on that final “Carmen” at San Francisco 
Opera a few weeks ago has made the: first, big musical 
mistake of the new year. 


“Mr. Adler and the Opera,” Eugene Finley's one- 
hour documentary about Adler’s 28th and final season as 
mn the opera’s general director, 

THE LOCAL BEAT ee, be shown at 8 p.m. 
enn Saturday: op. ROED.. with 
repeats scheduled for 10:30 p.m. Jamuay: 20 and 3 p.m. 
January 24. 


A parade of superstars, many of whom began 
international or American careers in San Francisco, 
sketch in short takes the complex character of Adler, 
who began a career at the Max Reinhardt Theater m 
Vienna in 1925 and isn't above hustling a guest 
conducting spot “whenever” with tenor Luciano Pava- 
rotti in this film. ! | 


In addition to Pavarotti, the cameras focus on that 
“other” tenor Placido Domingo, as well. as Leontyne 
Price, Simon Estes, Birgit 
Nilsson, Leontyne Price, 
chorus director Richard 
Bradshaw, stage director 
Lotfi Mansouri, company 
co-ordinator Matthew Far- 
rugio, and young singers 


mela South and Susan 
Quittmeyer, ey 


While Adler _ the. 
man — remains as enigmat- 
ic at the conclusion of the 
film as at its beginning, 
when he steps into the pit 
to conduct the “Carmen” 
overture, the mini-portraits 
of his professional side are 
candid, revealing, enter- 
taining, funny and some 
times downright bitchy. 
Leontyne Price, for exam- 
ple, whose star ascended in 
San Francisco when Adler 
made her a last-minute sub- 
stitution as “Aida” in 1957, 
laughingly took note of 
Adler's . “extraordinary, 
well-polished deviousness.” 
But Price also called him a man “cool with chaos. No 
other opera impresario in the world, in the same week, 
could offer a chocolate (Leontyne) and vanilla (Margaret) 
Price on stage with the great Pavarotti.”, 










ris. as. eomplex a as 5 the world of opera,” said 
Mansour WHO" hepa career | as 3 a Hoe patie case 
ary spear carrier, rising a heat’ tte-Can: “Nation 
Opera. : 







After long associations, most everyone in Finley's 
film still seems in awe of Adier's ability for noticing 
detail] — all details and all at once, his uncanny fund- 
- raising expertise, his passion for. giving young American 


singers a chance, his sixth sense for zeroing in on untried - 
singers with an international career in the making, his — 


ability to broaden the opera audience from super-elite to 
brown-bag by provided programs for all tastes, — 


“He had the courage to bring in unknown, good 


people. He was an incredible talent scout, that’s why he: 
never had to pay such high fees,” Nilsson giggled. “He 


could spend a whole day in Paris over a cup of tea 
arguing about $200!" 


Adler shrugs off his celebrated temper. “yp think only 
the best that everyone has to give is good enough — and 
sometimes not good enough. Of course you have to blow 








LEONTYNE. PRICE AND KURT HERBERT ADLER 
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up sometimes. because ‘itheni lee it gets boring.” 

There’s more to “Mr. Adler and the Opera’ than 
interviews. The camera goes backstage for chorus 
rehearsals, make-up, staging and ensemble rehearsals, 
follows Adler briefly into his home with Nancy. Adler 
and baby Sabrina. Production segments of “Carmen,” “fl 
Frovatore, Z “Aida” and “Lucia di Lammermoor’ are.also 
shown. . 


The audio and video mix is not without moments of 
hilarity. At one point; dancer Christian Holder does his 
near-naked slave dance during “Aida’s” Triumph March 
to the Toreador music from “Carmen.” In another, Adler, 
noted for a passion for driving cars fastraces through 
San Francisco streets to the running-of-the-bulls’ music 
in “Carmen.” 


_ Adler’s reputation for manipulation, casting and 
orchestrating an event extends even to this film, Finley 
noted somewhat wryly. “Who actually did the casting? 
Who kept us away from certain events? I would love to 
have been there with cameras when Leontyne Price took 
over that one night in ‘Aida,’ but it could have been a 
disaster. Adler is sensitive to the needs of singers in 

os emery rehearsals, their need to 
save their voices. And he 
would never allow any- 
thing that might be con- 
strued as an intrusion to 
the opera, which is, after 
all, alive, theatrical event,. 
not a media event or ball 
game. 


teas ooulPintey; “avo “began- his 
filmmaking career in docu- 
mentaries and commercials 
and subsequently became a 
“sound and music” special- 
ist for directors Michael 
Ritchie and George Lucas, 
began fantasizing about 
doing an opera film after 
seeing Bergman's “The 
Magic Flute.” Some of the 
footage in the film goes 
back to 1978, when Merola 
Opera did “Lucia” at Stern 
-- Grove. It all. came together 
earlier this year when he 
and KQED, .already plan- 
~ ning some kind of Adler 
‘documentary, got together. 


With aMere all: “impor- 
tant consent, “we v were on our way.” fe 


« 
Other interesting programs produced this ook: 


“Weekend With the Stars Telethon” for Peete 
‘Palsy, the fourth annual network broadcast will air 
on KGO-Y Channel 7 drome 8 p.m. Saturday 

i i! Dm. next Bets The 
Liollys wood, 


mAreuy. 0 
a é - thy) rol CF 
- MIs 


telecast emanates ‘cn 

New York, Las Vegas aod San Franch rs ack. 
Hanson of.“AM San Francisco,” and Jan Carson, news 

anchor, will ca-host the local portions of the telethon. 


KQED begins a six-part series entitled “Nuclear 
Weapons Debate” on Friday at 9 p. m. on Channel 9, to. 
examine the issues and controversy surrounding the 
arms race. Hosted by Spencer piichacts, it Phemieres 
‘with “Nuclear Freeze.” ~ ts 







se €- Bo Fete 


McGowan will interview a married dwarfs 

KPIX Channel 5 on Thursday morning at 10. The couple, 
‘children of normal parents, represent.“The Little Peopie 
of America.” They will.discuss society’s discrimination 
toward dwarfs and midgets and the passin genetic 
causes for dwarfism. oe] 


>, F, SUnGlay Examines & Cheonicle 
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“People Are: Talking” « co-hosts Ann Fraser pa Ross | 


A Publication of City Celebration rr 
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The following article is a transcription of a 
radio documentary on National Public Ra- 
dio written and produced by Deborah Jane 
Lamberton, with engineering by Flawn 
Williams. Maestro! Kurt Herbert Adler was 
released to NPR’s member stations on No- 
vember 28, 1981 and will be aired on 
KQED January 16, produced in association 
with independent filmmaker Eugene Fin- 
ley. . 
ince April, I had known the project 
would be coming up. Various articles 
and newspaper clippings lay stashed 
on one corner of my desk beneath a taped-up 
sign that read: ‘‘Do Adler Program.”’ 

I had first met Kurt Herbert Adler in the 
corridor of an Anaheim, CA hotel during the 
Public Radio Conference. It was a brief meet- 
ing, conducted as we walked briskly through 


the halls of the hotel toward one of the gift 


shops. ‘‘Maestro,’’ I said, “‘I’ve been asked to 
produce a radto program about you. I'd ltke it 
to focus on your pursuit of excellence.’” Mr. 
Adler walked into the gift shop to browse at a 
counter. I followed behind him. 
‘What ts it for?’’ he asked. 
“‘Well, NPR would like to offer a special 
program to close out the San Francisco Opera 
broadcast season— a program that could be a 
sort of tribute to you in light of your an- 
nounced retirement as General Director at the 
end of the year.”’ 
“OK, ”’ he said, reaching for two stuffed 
Snoopy toys. ‘‘Now which one ts better for my 
daughter Sabrina? I always like to bring back 
home to her.”’ 
Five months after my encounter with the 
maestro, I boarded a plane for San Francisco. 
With me was Flawn Williams, the engineer 
for the project. Between us we carried an en- 
tire compliment of recording equipment, 
tapes, microphones, and stands. We were, we 
thought, prepared for any eventuality. 
- For one week we hauled our gear through 
the opera house, recording everything from re- 
hearsal sessions to backstage scenery construc- 
tion. And, of course, interviews. Artsts, 
musicians, singers, staff— I spoke with every- 
one I could about Mr Adler and his work, his 
drive for perfection. When we returned to 
Washington, DC, I unpacked the boxes of 
tape onto the floor of my office. Twenty-nine 
hours of recorded tape for a twenty-nine min- 
ute program! It would be a horrendous job. 
Yet somehow, the week we had spent in the op- 


-as Director, with the close of the 1981 
season. 


Kurt Herbert Adler: I try to always 


concentrate on what I am just doing. 
When you go in the pit, you’d better 
concentrate on what you want to get 
out of that orchestra, that chorus, and 
those singers up on the stage, or you 
don’t get a oh eee together! 


than the other. During the very first one | 
was doing, just about everything went 
wrong. Everything was timed wrong, and 
just when something went totally disas- 


trously wrong at the end of the finale— a. 


certain cue was given too soon, and it was in 
Mephistopheles, and it was the Walpurgis 
night you know, and the steam had to come 
up, and the steam came up ten minutes toc 


National Public Radio Presents: 








Kurt Herbert Adler: “Only the best is just good enough!” 


During rehersals for Carmen, con- 
certmaster. Zavin Melikian works 
closely with Maestro Adler on fine 
points in the score. Like many who 


work for San Francisco Opera, Zavin’s 


ereassatian unth Adlar anec hack mare 





Maestro | 
Kurt Herbert Adler: | 


IRA NOWINSKI 


early, and absolutely covered the stage, 
these psychedelic lights were going, and 
everything. I rushed backstage and Mr 
Adler rushed behind me and he looked at 
me, and he said, ‘Ghastly! Ghastly!’ and 
with tears in mv eves. I said. ‘I know!’ and I 


with the young, but one has to work 
hard with them, and tell them what 
their problems may be, will be, and 
what their chances may be and will be, 
in one’s own opinion, in good faith. 
And the moment is coming where only 
the best is just good enough.” 
To find the best, Maestro Adler has 
created several programs which pro- 
vide training, employment, and per- 
forming opportunities for talented 
young artists. One such artist is Oak- 
land Symphony. conductor Calvin © 
Simmons, who received the Kurt Her- 
bert Adler Award, and with it, money 2 
for study and travel. "e 
Calvin Simmons: Without question, T 
would say that this opera Company has done 
more for young American performers than 
any other opera company in the country. 
That’s for singers, that’s. for conductors, — 
coaches, lighting designers, set designers. 
Mr Adler has always had this great concern. 





oe] really do have a soft 
spot in my heart for Adler, the 
problem is | can't find it.” 


-—Marilyn Horne 


about cultivating American talent, local tal- 
ent, and really being tough on them. You 
know, pushing them as far as they can go. 
Again, it’s that, it’s that old energy of his 
that just pushes you either into that profes- 
sion or out of it. And I think that’s good. 
Kevin Langan: That, I think is what Mr 
Adler wants to do for the young singer— is . 
to give him the environment he needs in 
which to make the proper decisions on aca- 
reer. 
Kevin Langan was twenty-four years. 
old in 1979, the year he was accepted 
into San Francisco’s Merola Opera 
Program. Maestro Adler recognized 
his talent, and offered the young bass a 
contract for the company’s fall season. 
KL: Too many times young singers just 
want to get ahead in this business, and race 
to the top. It’s getting to be like Hollywood, 
you know, and to the young singer that’s 
very enticing, especially if you do have a - 
good talent, and people want to push you 
ahead constantly. And it’s nice to have peo- 
ple like Mr Adler around that say, ‘No. Not 





hearsal sessions to backstage scenery construc- 
tion. And, of course, interviews. Artists, 
musicians, singers, staff— I spoke with every- 
one I could about Mr Adler and his work, his 
drive for perfection. When we returned to 
Washington, DC, I unpacked the boxes of 
tape onto the floor of my office. Twenty-nine 
hours of recorded tape for a twenty-nine min- 
ute program! It would be a horrendous job. 
Yet somehow, the week we had spent in the op- 
era house had affected both Flawn and me. 
A fier following Maestro Adler for seven days, 
we too had become infected with his drive for 


perfection. We too must work to make this ef- 


© fort the best we could. —Deborah Jane Lam- 


 . berton. 





- Pat Mitchell: Oh sure, he’s unreasonable. 


Pade 


That’s the whole— you know, if he were 
reasonable, just some ordinary kind of rea- 
sonable middle-of-the-road kind of person, 


- I don’t think people like that run opera 


companies. ‘ 
Kevin Langan: It amazes me to realize 


that he’s been. running this opera house 
since before I was born, and twenty-five 
years later when I come along, to still see 
him controlling this house the way he 
does— it’s a one-man house, I mean, it has 
to be true love from the start with him, and 
dedication. Ng 
Calvin Simmons: ‘There is this pheno- 
menal energy that he has. He’s difficult 
with the people that work for him, he’s even 
more difficult with himself, and expects 
everybody to keep-up with him! 
Ken Myers: For thirty-eight years, 
Kurt Herbert Adler has worked for 
one house— the San Francisco Opera. 
He’s been Chorus Director, Artistic 
Director, and, since 1957, General Di- 
rector of a company that-ds known © 
throughout the world. He’s also a con- 
ductor, and in October, 1981, led sing- 


~ * “ers and musicians through rehearsals 
of Georges Bizet’s Carmen. It 


would be his final chance to conduct 
while still Genera! Director of the San 
Francisco Opera. At the age of 76, 


ous ‘Kurt Adler would retire from his post 





Kurt Herbert Adler: 


During rehersals for Carmen, con- 
certmaster Zavin Melikian works 
closely with Maestro Adler on fine 
points in the score. Like many who 
work for San Francisco Opera, Zavin’s 
association with Adler goes back more 
than twenty years. 
Zavin Melikian: He is so true to the score. 
That is the difference between him anda lot 
of other conductors. Little dynamics, for 
instance, that for twenty-five years nobody 
paid attention to; and then he insists on 
that, and suddenly you hear something 
that— I played Carmen 300 times, and ] 
never heard this! 

“I'm trying to get away from an in- 
terpretation that is based on tradition. 
We often talk about tradition of inter- 
pretation in a musical work, and some- 
times, as I have said so often, it is an 
excuse for lack of fantasy and laziness, 
a tradition. If we say, ‘Alright, we do it 
in a traditional way, then the singers 
know what to expect, the orchestra 
knows.’ But I don’t want the same ri- 
tards that have been done for many 


. years, and are not even marked in the 
score. Why do I have to do this? If Bizet 


would have wanted a ritardando, he 
would have written it. So I go with the 


- score and with my own feeling. And I 


have studied the score with the idea in 

mind that what is printed there in the 

score is right!”’ 
While stagehands construct the set for 
‘Carmen, scenery from two other pro- 
ductions, Lady MacBeth of Mtsensk by 
Shostakovich and Franz Lehar’s The 
Merry Widow are stored nearby. The 

_ Merry Widow will be directed by Lotfi 
Mansouri, the Canadian Opera Com- 
pany’s General Director, who worked 
for Mr. Adler at San Francisco in 
1963. 


Lotfi Mansouri: The very first year he en- 


gaged me, I was young, and he gave me six 
productions to direct, one more difficult 


“Only the best is just good enough!” 
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early, and absolutely covered the stage, 
these psychedelic lights were going, and 
everything. I rushed backstage and Mr 
Adler rushed behind me and he looked at 
me, and he said, ‘Ghastly! Ghastly!’ and 
with tears in my eyes, I said, ‘I know!’ and I 
went in a room and I locked myself in. And 
the next morning, I worked up my courage 
and I went into his office, and I said, ‘Mr 
Adler, I’m perhaps not the stage director 
for your company, and I— I have a feeling 
maybe I better not do my remaining assign- 


ment.’ And he looked at me, and in his own 
way, with a wry smile he says, ‘Don’t be so | 


sensitive!’ (laughs) 
The wigmaster at San Francisco Opera 
is Richard Stead. Like Lotfi Man- 
souri, he was young when first hired by 
Mr Adler, and has now been with the 
company for the past nineteen seasons. 





~ “Well, | suppose | can only 


believe that lam right. First of 
all, |am avery poor loser, and 


when | don't get what lwant, {- 


try harder.” 





Richard Stead: There is a great atmos- 
phere of growing and of trying. And, if you 
survive here, believe me, you have to go 


with that idea, and that’s why Ihad the best | 


training in the world working under Mr 


Adler. The curtain will go up when I’ve 


tried something, and before Mr Adler can 


scream ‘Richard!’ I’m there saying, ‘I’m 


sorry, Mr Adler, it didn $ work— but we 
tried it,’ 

But again, this striving for quality, 
which, I say with great pride goes back to 
Mr Adler, because he instilled it in me. He 
took a gamble on me, and he’s always done 
that— he’s 


“We all would like to create a gen- 
eration of artists, naturally starting 


~Kurt Herbert Adler } 


| always taken a gamble on the -. 
young person. 


Program. Maestro Adler recognized 
his talent, and offered the young bass a 
contract for the company’s fall season. 
KL: Too many times young singers just 
want to get ahead in this business, and race 
to the top. It’s getting to be like Hollywood, 
you know, and to the young singer that’s 
very enticing, especially if you do have a 
good talent, and people want to push you 
ahead constantly. And it’s nice to have peo- 
ple like Mr Adler around that say, ‘No. Not 
yet. Take your time. Learn, study, work 
your way up.’ 
Many young singers have made their 
debut in grand opera at San Fran- 
cisco— among them, soprano Leon- 
tyne Price, who was first hired by Mr. 
Adler in 1957, 
Leontyne Price: He is what, I think, an 
opera administrator should be— in that he 
is active in every aspect of every opera, and 


every aspect of every costume, andeveryas- |. 


pect of every mis-en-scene. Iremember very 
much being on the wrong side of the stage, 
there was a round table and they changed 


the scene when I made my first entrance, 


and I was always a step late, and he kept 
. screaming from the center of the hall, ‘She 


doesn’t know the music! I don’t think she 


knows the music because she is always late 


for...” And I thought, ‘My God! Who is: 
“that...” I became frightened, and yet was” 


very in awe of this voice because I had a 
feeling then that whenever.that voice said 


something, that things were going to_ 
happen in the opera house, and, as I’ve 
learned through the years, his bark is worse. 


than his bite. 
“Well, I suppose I can make believe 


» that Iam right. First of all, lam avery | 
poor loser, and when I don’t get wnat i; 


want, I try harder. 


A large part of our people who work 


here with me are quite friendly about 
my intentions, and I make them work 
very hard. And I make the joke with 
them frequently that when they say, 
“Well Iam sorry, I am trying to do my 
best,’ and Isay, ‘Well, Iam sorry, it just 


isn’t good enough for me! And I didn’t . 
mean it in a you know, nasty sense, I 


just meant try harder!” 
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HAPPENING TONIGHT 





the Circle Star Theater, 1717 industrial Road, San Carlos. 


‘Mrs. ‘Lonsberry’s Seance of Horror’ has its Eastbay premiere 
at 8: 30.at the Julia Morgan Center, 2640 College, ‘Berkeley. 


Singer weekend 
at the Warfield T heatre, 982 Market St., S.F. » i 


KMEL disc jockey Alex Bennett is ‘roasted’ by an auicriment 
of Bay Area comedians and media celebrities at 8 at the Old 
Waldorf, 444 Battery St., S. oa tes nS d aie ae BS 


t 


oy 





Trumpeter ‘Doc’ Severin- 


sen and his quartet join the. Rett tor Els She 
Oakland Symphony | for an The Stone, 412 ropeway; S.F. Ai see 2h races are ke 


evening of ‘pops’ at 8:30 at Cellist Zara Nelsova joins tthe San jose Sy 
j eine Sroadway, Oakland. 





enter tor the dota E Arts, poe Lidintste San Jo: 
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B.B. King and Bobby ‘Blue’ Bland split the blues bill at 8: 30 at” 


‘Conversations with Willard: Van Dyke," a profile of the noted 
filmmaker and photographer; is: shown at’7:30 and 9:30 at the | 
Pacific Film Archive, 2621 Durant Ave., Berkeley. 2 Lee 


John Mayall and ‘the Bluesbreakerd. _ - featuring bassist John’ 
McVie and guitarist Mick Taylor — are pete Bie and 11 at 


phony in a A prot 
the Paramount Theatr @, Ses of-music by Tippett, Dvorak and Elgar at 8:30 at ‘the: 








A new performance art piece, ‘Renaissance ~ 
Radar,’ is emitting some eirenge Bignale ; 
_ trom the Magic Theater. C-4. if 3 























& Aasietant ‘conductor Jahja Ling stork in fore: 
_ ailing San Francisco Symphony ees pEdee 
“de aart. Review, C-4. 7 3 2 
















Though today is now an official holiday for : 
“school children, Columnist Sidney Jones -. 
“notes the day is ein a normal cle one 
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ction: Line lets an “Oakland reside Keon 
hig phone service, knocked out by Ria aa: | 

, a ik | : “cent storm, eer will be Dut for arether ; 
. - \wveek, C-16. © hada eye ca 
A KQED documentary. takes a look atthe MER SRE OFS ee OES 
reign of former San Francisco Opera di- | Penalizing aid recipients tor gettinig a 406 | is 
rector Kurt Herbert Adler {above, with” one of the weaknesses of the welfare bess cake 
‘Leontyne Price). C14. Stats tem, a reader and. Ann menos i Pores. 6-2. 
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Black Filmmakers Awards 


GE 





CLUB NOTE: CHUCK 
ALEXANDER, who was the sub- 
ject of a feature article by Warren 
Hinckle in the Chronicle not too 
many weeks ago titled ‘‘Looking 
for Work Is A Job”’ and from that 
humorous article picked up the 
title ‘The Resume Man’? [deriv- } 
ed from the fact that he stood on / 
corners in our city’s Financial % 


ALEXANDER 


District and handed out re- : 

sumes!], has relinquished that ---*‘Resame 
title and returned to his first love Man” returns 
-- show biz! Actually, altho Chuck —_ Stage 


has a varied background in strictly non-show business 
activities, he is primarily -- at least at heart, I’m sure! -- a 
vocalist, and it is as a vocalist he is now doing a two-hour 
show every Fri., nite at the RED EYE SALOON, 335 Jones 
tes wide made his debut there last Fri., nite. He tells me 

: he will be appearing indefinitely 
; at that spot on Friday nites, doing 
; a show from 6 to 8 p.m. Chuck is 
_ not exactly an unknown to local 
_ audiences inasmuch as he has 
appeared in the past at the Mint, 
; Purple Onion, P.S. Restaurant, 
; Gold Street, Jimmy’s West Point 
¢ [one of this writer’s old hangouts 
when Jimmy’s was located 





THOMAS | around the corner from my office 
.--his Monkey on Golden Gate Ave.| and various 
Bread is a other Bay Area spots. I’ve gotta 


super treat! feeling that CHUCK ALEXAND- 


Culminating the San 
Francisco Bay Area’s cele- 


-bration. of Black History 


Month, the Black Filmmak- 
ers Hall of Fame, Inc., 
proudly presents its Ninth 
Annual Oscar 
Awards Ceremony on Feb. 
14 at 2 p.m. in Oakland’s 
beautiful Paramount Thea- 
tre. At this glorious event, 
Cab Calloway, Yaphet 
Koto, Jester Hairston and 


other stage and screen 
personalities will be in- 
ducted into the Hall of 
Fame. 


The Hall of Fame induc- 
tees for 1982 will join over 
100 other black-American 
actors, producers, —direc- 
tors, writers and _ techni- 
cians whose contributions 
to the American motion 
picture industry have been 
heralded in preceding pro- 
grams. Honored in past 
years have been such film 
artists as Sidney Poitier, 
Harry Belafonte, Lena 
Horne, Cicely Tyson, Ruby 
Dee, Ossie Davis, Eartha 


Kitt, Sammy Davis, Jr., 
Paul . Robeson and 
Clarence Muse. 


Named in honor of Oscar 
Micheaux, a pioneer in the 
realm of cinema during the 
30’s and 40’s, the awards 
ceremony will be preceded 
by a series of other signifi- 
cant cultural and educa- 


tes | woe: mnanhon . oe ? e@ ime 


Micheaux | 


tion in 1977. It is dedicated 
to fostering a greater public 
awareness of the role which 
cinema plays in the shaping 


~of the Afro-American his- 


torical identity. : 

The Black Fumakers 
Hall of Fame is. composed 
of a fourteen member 
Board of Directors, a volun- 


teer staff, and. various 
volunteer ‘committees 


charged with the imple- 
mentation of its programs. 
Because of the wide sup- 
port received. from. cor- 


porate, business, and pros, details. before Price’s appearance in 


fessional sectors, it has 
grown into an organization 


of national and interna- 


tional significance. 


Located at “A Central 


Place”’ in downtown Oak. 


land, the Black Filmmakers ° 
Hall of Fame, Inc., relies 


totally upon the contribu- 


tions received from various 


_ Individuals, civic groups, 


private businesses, cor- 
porations, and foundations 
interested in the continua- 


tion of its cultural pro-. 


grams. i 
In 1977 and 1978, the 


Oscar Micheaux Awards 
Ceremony was carried to a 
national: television viewing 
audience by the Public 
Broadcasting Service, the 
television production costs 
of which were underwritten 
by a generous grant from 
the Corporation for Public 





~Leontyne Price [left], and Kurt Adler lright}, discuss. final 


“Il Trovatore.”’ 


“ KQED presents ‘‘Mr. Adler and The Opera,”’ a television 
tribute to the operatic impresario premicring Sat., Jan. 16, 
8 p.m., on Channel 9. [Reshown Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
10:30 p.m., and Sunday, Jan. 24, 3 p.m., both on Channel 
9.| Mr. Adler has recently completed his final season as 


Director of the San Francise 


0 Opera Company, a position 


he held for over a quarter century. Also featured are 


Placide Domingo, Birgit 


Nilsson, 


Luciano Pavarotti, 


Leonie Rysanck and others who discuss the man and his 


distinguished contributions. 


MENAGE a, TROIS 
AT ENDUP ON JAN. 20 


Black, white and Asian 
gays and lesbians will be 
celebrating together at 
Menage a Trois, the inter- 
cultural social event which 
is to happen at the Endup 
on Wed., Jan. 20 from 8 
p.m., to closing. Dancing to 
music of the 60’s, 70’s and 
80's will be in one area, and 
a buffet will be served 


of all three groups will 
attend and get to know one 
another. : 
Stonewall Gay Demecratic 
Club, which has led the 
community in many actions 
during the years since its 
formation in 1975, has been 
instrumental in bringing 
together the elements of 
this event. The decar af the 
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By Felix Racelis 


“| think only the best that every- 
body has to give is just good 
enough, and sometimes not good 
enough. But you always have to try 
to do better than you have done the 
last time, or five minutes ago.” such 


is the philosophy of Maestro Kurt 


Herbert Adler who guided the San 
Francisco Opera to the forefront of 
the world’s major musical estab- 
lishments. 

Independent San Francisco film- 
maker Eugene Finley and KQE D go 
behind the scenes for a rare look at 
the drama and excitement of Mr. 
Adler’s world at the opera in a lively 
and entertaining 60-minute film 


portrait, “Mr. Adler & The Opera,” 


premiering Saturday, January 16 at 
8 p.m. on channel 9. (Reshown 


Wednesday, January 20 at 10:30. 
p.m., and Sunday, January 24 at 


3:00 p.m., both on Channel 9.) Mr-- 


Adler recently completed his 28th 


and final season as General Director 
of the San Francisco Opera. 
Backstage footage is combined with 
insightful interviews of colleagues 
and associates to draw a picture of a 
man who is, in the words of stage 
director Lotfi Mansouri, “as complex 
as opera is as an art form.” 

Adler talks openly and candidly 


Leontyne Price (left) and Kurt Herbert Adler (right) discuss final dat bio Price’s 


appearance in “li Trovatore.” 


about his long association with the 
San Francisco Opera, his commit- 


‘ment to young American artists, his 


activities as an arts advocate, and 
his firm philosophies about running 
an opera company. To the majestic 
Strains of the “Aida” triumphal 
march, cameras penetrate 
backstage to capture the excitement 
as Adler prepares the works for his 
final season. | 








Photo by ia 


In his long career with the san 


Francisco Opera, Kurt Herbert Adler 


has discovered some of the world’s 
greatest opera companies. Adler 


began his career as Choral Director ' 
~in 1943 under San Francisco Opera 


Founder and Director Gaetano 
Merola. Following Mr. Merola’s 


death in 1953, Mr. Adler became 


Artistic Director, and subsequently 
General Director of the company. 


La oCala In 1994 WITN Nis proguction 


of “La Cenerentola.” He explains, “It 


came out of my confusion at the 
time. | did not know where | was 


going. So, my fruitful career came 
not out of exuberance of talent, but 
of utter confusion.” No such “con- 


fusion” remains today however; Zef- 


firelli sees no conflict in both stag- 
ing and directing an opera. On the 
contrary, Qe feels, “It is all one. If 


‘the design is good, the direction has 


got to be good. | cannot think of 
directing a piece without imagining 
also practical soultions.” 

It is interesting to note that Zef- 
firelli is not-a musician. He learns a 
score by listening to it and “feeling” 
the music. Whatever he does while 


Staging an opera must come from 


the music. “Whenever you have a 
score like (“La Boheme’) where the 
composer tells you everything, you 


must... go with what is there. You 


have really to caress the cat in the 
direction of the hair, not against it.” 


Likewise Zeffirelli does not try to 


impose an arbitrary design concept 
upon a work. “I have never done 
anything in only black and white or 


made the third act all red.” He says 


there is only one way to do a classic 
like “La Boheme.” “Many great ar- 
tists may have looked for revolu- 
tionary approaches but have really 
only found one way. But that one 
way can be enriched, can be 
caressed, can be made Sen 
rohigen! 
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arney Miller 
‘ntertainment Tonight 


‘yening Magazine: Ri- 
yard Hart visits Mike Prit- 
rard, winner of a San Fran- 
isco Comedy competition; 
wo people who tive ina 
festern ghost town. cath 
vhere Were You In. 


964? 

Viid, Wild World Of Ani- — 
aals: ‘What The Dolphin 
-nows” How dolphins and 
shales think and what they 
now about us are explored. 
-.averne & Shirley & 
sompany 

"he New Americans: A 
-aotian native gets an un- 
sual lesson in traffic safe- 
y; o look Is taken at Cam- 
yodian dance; tour Los. 
Angeles’ Chinatown. (R) 


Mew 
The Muppets: Guest: Ju- 
liet Prowse. 
MacNeil - Lehrer Report 
-' 8:00 P.M. 
Sonny And Cher | 
Real People: Featured: a 
drive-in funeral parlor; a 
shotographer who is paid to 
jake pictures of bathing 
beauties; an 82-year-old bi- 
cyclist. : 
WKRP In Cincinnati: 
Against his better | 
Mr. Carlson. agrees #0 run. 
radio spots promoting: 
‘look-alike’ pills that sup-: 
sosedly aid in weight reduc- 
tion. 
@ The Greatest Ameri- 
can Hero: Rolph acquires 
the ability to see into the fu- 
¢ure, and what he sees 
upsets him. 
Live From The Met: ‘La 
Boheme'’ Teresa Stratas, 


~ 


Giacomo Puccini’s romar- 
tic tragedy; James Levine 
conducts the Metropolitan 


TV ‘farewell’ is a fitting tribute 


By William Ratliff 
Times Tribune music critic 


ty of the SFO and something about’ 


opera production in general, 
Tenor Luciano Pavarotti, who is: 


eee 


is to coordinate their wills. . . and if 


‘they're contrary to you own, to 


overcome their wills and inten- 


It has been farewell, and fare- ajimost as popular hereabouts as“ tions. Otherwi 3 
’ . se you will never 
well and farewell to Kurt Herbert the 49ers, remarks, “I think Mr. reach what you have in mind.” 


Adler during recent months as the 
maestro approached his retirement 
as general director of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera. AT ass 

Then retire he finally 
end of last month, at the age of 76, 
But the farewells continue, and in| 
at least one case, we are all the. 
richer for it. 


KQED television (Ch 9) has put 
together a splendid tribute to Adler 
entitled “Mr. Adler and the Opera.” 
The documentary was first aired 


last Saturday evening; it will be re- 


peated at 10:30 tonight and at 3 
p.m: Sunday. It is a fitting climax to 
all of those earlier celebrations and 
events. 2° See ee 
San Francisco filmmaker Eu-. 
gene Finley is remarkably success- 
ful in conveying much of the 


udgment, Adler’s feisty spirit, both in the 


maestro’s own words and in the: 


cascade of often quite frank com- 


ments by major artists —- Luciano” 


Pavarotti, Birgit Nilsson, Leontyne 
Price and Placido Domingo, among 
others —- who have worked at the 
SFO over the years. ; 


And in the course of the docu-. 


mentary he also conveys the vitali- 


lose Carreras and Renato 
Met's new production of| © 


Opera Orchestra and Cho- a. 


rus. 

Charlie's Angels 

Firing Line: ‘Resolved: 
This House Approves The 
Economic Initiatives Of 
President Reagan” Th sec- 


ond part of a debate between | | 


Wiillam F. Buckley and 


Jenn Kenneth Galbraith is| = ee 


did at the. 


Adier is opera in San Francisco,” 
‘Many others agree with him. 

~ Nilsson, the greatest dramatic so- 
prano of recent decades, com- 
ments, “He has created from noth- 
ing, in many ways, the greatest 
opera in America.”” 

Now San Franciscans don’t need 
to be told that what they have is the 
greatest. They doggedly proclaim 
their superiority even when, as 
often happens, there is overwhelm- 
ing evidence to the contrary. But in 
the case of the SFO, Nilsson and the 
San Franciscans are correct’) 

“It wasn’t easy to put the 
among the the great houses of 
America and the world, as Adler 


-_ © nag. done. It wasn’t easy for the gen- 


eral director or for those working 
miihhin. fees eS 
.“Qne problem in the theater,” 
Adler remarks, “is if you have too 
“many people saying what ought to 
be done, and nobody. takes the re- 


sponsibility,,.you don’t have any’ac- 
ceptable results.” pet 
So the general director’s respon- 
sibility is clear: “If you deal with 


human beings who are talented or: y . 
- Adier and the SFO should make it a 


strong, they: will have a will. And if 
you lead them, what you have to do 


Pe nS has eee! 
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potnt to setch 


-- With his eyes flashing, stage 


director Lotfi Mansouri says of 
Adler, “He kind of dares you, and 
in that way, despite the fact that 
you are ready sometimes practica- 


ly to murder him, you are chal: 


lenged, and you do deliver.” 

Several artists who came up 
through the Merola program com- 
ment on Adler’s work with young 
singers. 


«The documentary contains much 
_ backstage footage, showing prepa- 
_Tations for several operas given 


last seasop, with the emphasis on 
Verdi’s “Aida” and Bizet’s ‘‘Car- 
men.” The only prolonged goof I 
found in the documentary: occurs 


when one sees the sets and action ° 
on stage for “Aida” while listening: 


to music from “Carmen.” 


Some of the production se-. 
quences were longer than neces-" 


sary, and one’ cannot help. but no- 


“tice that Adler’s successor as 
..=general director, Terry McEwen, is 


not among those commenting on 
the Adler years. 
But overall, anyone interested in 


this tribute. 
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(7) The Fight Against Slavery’ 
@ Get Smart a 
€5 Religion (24 hrs.) * 


5:30 A.M. eR. 
@) Hogan's Heroes are 


: 6 A.M. F 

(3) A Better Way = Me:SF 
Agricultural Film 5: 
(®) Eruditus 
@) Dr. Snuggies 
{3 Agriculture 
(7) Against the Wind 
@ Up to the Minute 
It’s Your Affair 
Public Affairs 

6:30 A.M. 
@) Mister Ed 
G3 Weekend Extra: This Week 
@ @ Sunrise Semester 
Bay Scene 
(8) Agriculture — 
@) Kidsworld 
(3) My Three Sons 
© Villa Alegre 
@ We the People 
G8 Good News 
49 From the Editor's Desk 


7A.M. 


©} @D @® The Flintstones 
© Villa Alegre 
$5 

(3 Superfriends 
(@ Farming 
(2 New Zoo Revue 
@ Mundo Animal 


( Movie: “From the Terrace,” . 


Paul Newman (1960) * x * 
@ Krofft Superstars 
G8 Cartoons 
40 Health Field 
El Amanecer 
A Better Way 
7:30 A.M. 
World Tomorrow ; 
© @® Smurfs 
Superkids 
(6) This Old House D 
@ Heathcliff and Marmaduke 
Big Blue Marble 
1) TD Richie Rich - Scooby Doo 
, Bullwinkle 
@ Burbujas 
Jim Bakker 
Banana Splits 
@ it's Your Business 
Mr. Moon’s Circus 
S8A.M. 
‘@ Agriculture 
1 4 Bugs Bunny 
©) The Woodwright’s Shop 
Fonz, Laverne & Shirley 
© Sesame Street 0 


TV WEEK/JAN. 10-16 1982 


SATURDAY 





Mr. Adler and the Opera, Leontyne Price and Kurt Adler 
Saturday, 8 p.m., Ch. 9 





The Jetsons 

McHale's Navy | 

G) Today's Black Woman 
Movie: “Sign of the Pagan,” 
Jeff Chandler (1955) kx * ©: 
Dr. Snuggles 

@ Music 


8:30 A.M... 
Black Forum 
@ @® Kid Super Power Hour 
@ Busterand Me . 
@© Pearls 3 
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Korean Television 
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ch in A Bay Area superstar will be the subject of a film 
ts of on KQED tonight and it has nothing to do with football. 
1.72 The film, made by a Corte Madera resident, focuses 
‘and on a man who was a top performer in his field when Joe 
ings Montana was still in diapers. | | 
and Kurt Herbert Adler, recently retired director of the 
San Francisco Opera, is the subject of the 60-minute 


nak: 





film, ‘‘Mr. Adler and the Opera.” 
Eugene Finley: of Corte Madera made the film and 
said he chose the subject because it was a challenge. 
“T got involved with this because I’ve done a lot of 
music in films. I was looking for something I thought 
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would be difficult,” he said. “You're always looking for é 


a challenge in these things.” 


The film will be shown on KQED-TV (Channel 9) at : 


10:30 tonight and 3 p.m. Sunday. 


The film includes interviews with opera perform- « 
ers, directors and stage managers, all talking about . 
Adler and how he’s built one of the the great opera . 


#4 


iim focuses On opera star 


companies. Luciano Pavarotti and Placido Domingo, ' 
two of opera’s greatest Singers, are among those - 


interviewed. 


“Placido Domingo is the other great voice. Pava- - 


rotti draws people to the opera because he is such a 


great personality,’ Finley said. “It’s a coup to have | 


both of them in one film. I’m sure there’s a certain’ 
. competitiveness at least among the agents.” : 


Finley said people in the Bay Area do not realize 
the worldwide respect Adler gets from opera fans. 


ae 4 


“T wanted to present that this is a new superstar ; 
who, because he’s here, we don’t seem to notice our - 
local stars that well. In his case, this is what attracted - 
me to the whole thing; the George Lucas of opera if you . 
will. He made something so great, he made it into one | 
of the best in the world, and yet no one knows him out : 


of the select circle of opera,’’ he said. 


He realized opera was not exciting to many people, — 


so in order to draw a larger audience he “approached ; 


the editing and construction of the final product with a 
sort of rock ’n’ roll style and pace so the non-opera 


person would be able to say, ‘Oh, well it’s never dull.’ ”’, 


“By treating it as spectacle and grandeur and with 
the kind of montage you'd expect in other kinds of film 
it doesn’t get boring for the novitiate. The response 


from opera lovers has been ‘You’ve made it exciting, : 


you've made it interesting,’ ’’ Finley said. 
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e continue this month with the 

second part of National Public 

Radio’s Maestro Kurt Herbert 

Adler!, first aired over NPR member stations in 
- November 1981. The documentary was writ- 
ten and produced by 

Lamberton. | 

| Due to administrative error last month, we 
inadvertently referred to NPR’s Adler docu- 


mentary as the audio version of KQED’s tele-. 


vision special, Mr Adler and The Opera. Both 
programs are separately produced and unique 


unto . themselves. ‘We apologize for: the: 


MISCONCEPHY: 


x * € 


[Pat Mitchell: He has real drive for perfec: 


fion.... and | think that’s one of the things that 
makes him ‘fatiguing to work for sometimes, 


ne . because you think ‘Oh-gosh this is good. 


enough, it'll do’.and he will say ‘No, it is stil 


impossible!’ And usually he’s right, (laughs) - 
which is the thing that makes you even more . 


crazy. But in the main, sure,.| mean who's 


going to poop out when the old coot is still . 


leading the charge? Me mean, you'd be too 
embarasséd! 4 

Zavin Melikian: ‘1 don't know! | haven no 
idea— it borders insanity sometimes. | mean 
this man.can hop a plane and go to Europe 
for a three-hour interview or something and 


then fly right back and two hours later con- - 


duct at the rehearsal, and then after the 
rehearsal be in his office and do the business 
there, he never, never sleeps! So | don’t know 
where he gets it— ! have no idea. Some 
people are made that way. | think it’s the 
enthusiasm. {t really is, it’s the enthusiasm. 
When he achieves a certain goal, and it turns 
out to be exactly the way he wanted it, that’s 
past, that’s gone. He’s already looking some- 
where else. So it’s a constant drive— you 
know, there is no end whatsoever, for him. 

“Lam never satisfied with what was. | 
always think ahead. | shouldn't compare 
myself with Toscanini but you know the 
famous story of Toscanini when he took 


hawe aftar a crancart and cama af tham 


Deborah Jane 


not going to stop me from looking for the 
others!’. And he does! He goes around 


looking— | mean, that’s the kind of thing he 
does all the time. He watches where the error ° 
would be, where people are least likely to 


look. . 
“Well, because | have good eyes! No, 


| mean, it is a combination of everything. 
| look for the total achievement, not for 
the single. And obviously a total achieve- 


ment has many components— even pick- 

ing up tacks!” 
When Kurt Herbert Adler first came to 
America, he went to Chicago to work as ~ 
Chorus Master and Conductor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. He remained 
there from 1938 to 1943, when he was 

offered a job with San Francisco Opera 

by the company’s founder and director 
Gaetano Merola. For the next six years, 
Maestro Adler traveled to San Francisco 
to rehearse the chorus for each fall sea- 
son, until he joined the company full-time 
in 1949. His work with the singers estab- 
lished a standard of excellence which - 
the present Chorus Director, Richard 
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really get myself a terrific conductor, or some- | 


body who's going to work with me— some- 


_ body who really cares about it. l’m just not 


going to come and do my 400th Traviata, 
that’s too boring, I’d rather stay homel’ And, 
he said to me, ‘Look, i | can’t get someone 
that pleases you I'll do it myself’ And | said, 


‘You just got yourself hired.’ 


| was very fortunate that when | ceo to 
really do business with him | was a rather 
famous singer already, and we didn’t do 
business. We used to sit and discuss what 


operas | wanted to do and have nice long » 


dinners ‘and lots of nice red wines, and enjoy 


one another's company. But again, because » 


he has the attitude the company first, he can 
be difficult. And I’ve seen him lose his temper, 
and it’s a monumental loss! 

Lotfi Mansouri: There have been times we 
have been at each other's throats, because of 
the fact that he is very uncompromising. 
When you talk about someone like Mr Adler, 
| think you belittle him if you all of a sudden 
make him a goody-goody, because, one 


thing I’ve learned in this business as a Gen-- 


eral Director, you can never run for a popu- 
‘ “. ‘ e ft . | eee. * 
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moment comes that you don’t want to see 
anything or experience anything new 
anymore, then you are finished. 

Zavin Melikian: Do you know. that, for 
twenty-four years I’ve known him... he’s what, 
76 now? Absolutely no difference between 


him now and twenty-four years ago as far as. 


the output is concerned, as far as his activities 


are concerned. And, eternal unshakeable 


optimism! You know, he creates all kinds of 
turmoils, as | said, everybody knows that, he 
can be very difficult to work with. But in the 
worst moment, when you think this whole 


thing is going to collapse... he’s going to, you. 


know, kill a few people, or a few people are 


going to kill him, and the whole operation’s: 


going to stop... suddenly he will come out like 
a bright sun, and say, ‘What's the problemi’ 


And everything settles the way he wanted it in — 


the first placel (laughs) 
Just inside the main entrance to the War 
Memorial Opera House, patrons gather 
for the night's performance. There will 
be few, if any seats left unsold, evidence 
of San Francisco Opera’s popularity, - 
and of the accomplishment of Kurt Her- 
bert Adler, 
Lotfi Mansouri: Mr Adler has node enor- 
mous contribution to this company, if cannot 
be in any way underestimated, and one 
legacy that he will leave is the interest in the 
artform itself in this community... the great 
public that the San Francisco Opera has 
developed, and the wonderful support for 
opera, and also an intelligent public. | find the 
San Francisco Opera audiences one of the 
most intelligent and one of the most discerning 
publics that i have ever known anywherel | 
hope that I can do that for my company. So! 
think if you want to talk about legacy, | think 
that in itself is a very, very important thing that 
he has achieved. Just the fact that the opera is 
now... NO one asks why opera. The people 
now ask what kind of opera, or what quality 
opera. 
Lorin Maazel: Well, Kurt Adler has single- 
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out to be exactly the way he wanted it, that's 
past, that’s gone. He’s already looking some- 
where else. So it’s a constant drive— you 
know, there is no end whatsoever, for him. 

“am never satisfied with what was. | 


always think ahead. | shouldn't compare | 


myself with Toscanini but you know the 
famous story of Toscanini when he took 
bows after a concert, and some of them 
would say to him, ‘Maestro, why do you 


, make such a grim face when the people 


just shout and praise you and are over- 
whelmed by your conducting?’ and Tos- 


canini would say, ‘Because | am thinking - 


back what | did wrong, and what | have 


to do. different and pyner the next 


timel’” - 


Matthew Farruggio: We can bring back a 
production, but always working toward the 


_..idea that it’s going to be better this time than it 


was before. ! think that that’s the kind of man 
he is, because he has done so much, and in so” 


many departments— not just music, not just 


orchestra or opera, but he knows what he’s 
doing in the theatre. And he’s got his ears 


“open constantly, he’s never in the status that 


_ gays well, we did this lost year, let’s do it 


again. — “ 
“In 1956, Matthew Farruggio joined the 
staff of the San Francisco Opera to do 
backstoge managing, and os he put it, 
“anything that had to get done.” Atter 
_ twenty-five years, he’s still with the com- 
pany, as Production Coordinator, 
sncithew Farruggio: The detail is as impor- 


“tent as the big thing, because someone's 


going to spot it. And | think that’s whot he 
does. He finds tacks on the floor (laughs). 
You know how dangerous they are— 
because they can get into your shoe or some- 


- thing, and they.can be very dangerous. I've 


seen him go across the stage, after they've 


gone over the stage with brooms and 


magnets, and he'll spot a tack and go right 
over to the prop department and give it to 
them. Finally what they did is they had a gold 


tack in a Lucite squore, and they gave it to him 


on one of the occasions, and he said, ‘That's 
% 
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ee ee ee 
by the company’s founder and director 
Gaetano Merola. For the next six years, 
Maestro Adler traveled to San Francisco 
to rehearse the chorus for each fall sea- 
son, until he joined the company full-time 


ed ~~ tr? 


syn 1949. His work with the singers estab- 


lished a standard of excellence which 
the present Chorus Director, Richard 
~ Bradshaw, wants to uphold. 
Richard Bradshaw: Well, | suppose it helps 
if you happen to believe that San Francisco is 
one of the major opera companies of the 
world, which | think undoubtedly it is. You 


have in this company this sort of idea of 
excellence that Adler's built up—whether it’s 

with the people who deal with props, or the 
. Stage carpenters, or whatever. His concern is 
for picking up nails on the stage. And this total 


unwillingness to be satisfied with anything 


from himself or anyone else that is not excel 
3 "| lent. | know of no other conductor who cares 

“more. about every performance he does. 
There’s' always in.a run of six performances, 


there's the feeling that when the third act of 


. something comes up that we've been through 


it five times before, or six times before— not 
with Adler. It's somewhere around the fifth 
performance that he gets particularly feisty, 
and troublesome, and comes out of the pit 
screaming. Yes, ‘he’s never happier than 


~ when he’s conducting. | think he regrets thot 
| 2 he’s spent so long not doing it. 


“It | do something right, it’s gone. 


When you do something wrong, it’s still | 


there, because you have to do it better. 
But of course, even when you do it right, 
you want to do it aierenty and better 
the next time.” 


Beverly Sills: | believe that when he took 
over the San Francisco Opera, the agreement 
was that he would not conduct— that he 
would simply be the Director of the Com- 
pany. When he invited me back to do Travi- 
ata, we were having a lot of trouble with the 
cost, and | finally just zeroed in on him and 
said, ‘Look, I’m not going to do this unless | 
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Lotfi Mansouri: There have been times we 
have been at each other’s throats, because of 
the fact thot he is very uncompromising. 
When you talk about someone like Mr Adler, 


1 think you belittle him if you all of.a sudden 


make him a goody-goody, because, one 
thing I’ve learned in this business as a Gen-* 
eral Director, you can never run for a popu- 
larity contest if you believe in something. 
Well, Mr Adler has never run for a popularity 
contest. Mr Adler has stood and fought for 
what he has believed. And _q lot of times he 
has hurt me— you see, because of what he - 


wanted. for his company. And there have — 


been times that he’s been incredibly demand- 
ing under very difficult circumstances. And | 
say that because | want the total picture of 


this man. You know,-1 think as 4 said you 
would belittle a man of this stature if you'd 


say... with an empty compliment he’s the ~ 
' sweetest. man_|’ve ever known, or the nicest 


man. (laughs) There are many sides to him— . 
he is a very complicated man. 
Marilyn Horne: Well all of the experiences. 
with Adler haven’t been the greatest! (laughs) 
We've al! had our innings: when we didn't 
speak with Adler because he can be very 
volatile, and cause things to happen thot ¢an 
bring about bad blood for awhile, you 


“know? But basically as I've always said, 
» said once in print and Kurt got a big kick out - 
_of it, which was | really do have a soft spot in. 


my heart for Adler, the problem is | can 't find it. 
(laughs). 

+ “I'm very sorry. At this point i in :my life | 
almost don’t care what they say of me. 
Never everything is good, and never 
everything is bad, | think. And that is one 
thing | have learned in the long years | 
have worked— one cannot pay too much | 
attention to what the people say about 
you. If you know that you can bear to live 
with yourself, that is all you can desire. 

{can enjoy a musical event... still, and 
1am glad | can. | can enjoy when | core 
ducta performance. i can enjoy a beauti- 
ful day. | enjoy my family. | enjoy 
travelling. | enjoy new things. When the. 


— 


hope that | can do that tor my company. 30! 
think if you want to talk about legacy, | think 
that in itself is a very, very important thing that 
he has achieved. Just the fact that the opera is 
now... NO one asks why opera. The people 


now tock what kind of opeia, or what quality 


opera. 

Lorin Maazel: Well, Kurt Adler has single- 
handedly kept an operatic tradition alive ina 
part of the world not known for it. He deve- 
loped the San.Francisco Opera into one of 
‘ the most important opera houses here in the 
country, established 6 basis in terms of guest 
artists, guest singers, and in terms of building 


_-an audience. It’s a fabulous job, and | think | 


‘the city owes him a great deal. His legacy will 
~ be a high standard of performance level, and 


» san awareness on the part of the great singers . 
of the world that there is an opera house in 


San Francisco. They all go there, they're all 
very happy to be there, it’s amarvelous place 


toe be— a great city, ond: that it’s now an 


“opera city is thanks to Kun sepa That's some 
Jegacy to have. 
Maestro! Kurt Herbert Adler was written 
and produced by Deborah Jane Lam- 
_berton. Sound by Flawn Williams. Addi- 
~ tional contributions to the program were 
made by Gene Parrish of member sta- 
tion KQED-FM and by Lionne Hanson 


_and Jim Anderson. Special thonks are: 
ey ; offer ed to all of the singers, musicians, i 
“ gind Son Francisco Opera staff members 


for their participation in this program, to 

‘ Bob Walker, Bill Russell; and Lenore 
Naxon of San Francisco Opera; to the 
4ocal unions for granting clearance to 


3 tecord in the opera house; and to Maes-: 


tro Kurt Herbert Adler. This is Ken Myers. 
* "You know, jokingly | have called 
December my month of liberation. | don’t 
think... but... 
fortunately for my many years, 'm 76 
now, my doctor says I’m 
shape, that can change any day— |! 
don’t know! But, | had a lot of energy, | 
still have energy... | still—still have aims 
and goals | would like to achieve!” @ 
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Weekly Winners _ 
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Tonight: ‘Miller's Court,’’ hosted by Harvard law: 
professor and attorney Arthur Miller, is a topical new® 
series designed to demystify the law. Featuring lively®: 4 
confrontations with quest experts and the studio au 
dience, it premieres at 10 p.m. on channel 9 with a: 
discussion of public employees’ right to strike. Sub-* 
sequent topics include ‘‘creationism vs. evolution,’®” 

“andlord vs. tenants’’ and ‘‘sentencing.”’ 

Saturday: At 8 p.m. ‘Alice at the Palace,” a 90; 
minute music hall fantasy inspired by Lewis Carroll” 
and featuring Oscar-winner Meryl Streep as Alice, | 
airs.on channels 3 and 4. Following at 9:30 p.m., / 
“Live From Studio 8H: Caruso Remembered” spot- / 
lights tenor Placido Domingo singing songs associ- i 
ated with the legendary opera star Enrico Caruso. 

~. On a similar subject, channel 9 presents ‘‘Mr. Ad- 
ler & the Opera,”’ a behind-the-scenes look at Kurt | 
Herbert Adler, general director of the San Francisco ~ 
Opera, at 8 p.m. (repeated Wednesday at 10:30 © 
p.m. and Jan. 24 at 3 p.m.). Finally, ‘‘King’s Cross- . 
ing,” 
starring Bradford Dillman, Mary Frann and Beatrice 
Straight, premieres at 5 p.m. on channels 7 and 13, 
8 p.m. on channel 11. 

Sunday: Maureen Stapleton stars as a kindly ro- 
bot in ‘‘The Electric Grandmother.”’ based on a storv 


eee 
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Lorimar Productions’ new prime time entry | 





by science fiction great Ray Bradbury. The generally 


on a frazzled widower (Edward Herrmann) who hires 
an electric grandmother to care for his three chil- 
dren. The show will be spitpcontie as: at 7 p.m. on chan- 
nels 3 and 4. 


Tonight: New York Knicks meet the Golden Sate 
Warriors at 8 p.m. at the Oaktand Coliseum Arena. 


~—— Meghan Powell 





Saturday: Gonzaga Bulldogs play the St. Marya” 
College Galloping Gaels in a West Coast Athletic 
Conference basketball game at McKeon Pavilion, 
Moraga. Tip-off is 7:30 p.m. 


—Don Zupan 








The University Art Museum in Berkeley has three > 


special exhibits of such wildly divergent thrust that it 
is a good idea to pause and decompress before go- 
ing from one to the other. 


The exquisite, gentle Oriental paintings of the 
Huach Wass Collection. throuah Feb. 7. depict schol- 
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34 a « a . . : 
+ | ars, fishermen, birds and cherry blossoms in deli- 
lighthearted but sometimes poignant story focuses . 


cate brush strokes on scrolls and fans. The strong, 
7 unequivocal social comment of Maynard Dixon's De- 
> pression paintings, through early March, show soli- 


f tary figures or groups of strikers or protesters in 
a i stark, diagonal compositions that match the emo- 


| tional strength of the subject matter. Janis Provisor’s 
fj modern expressionist works, through January, jar 
fm the viewer with gaudy, glaring color contrasts, thick. 
4 Surfaces and nightmare imagery. 


Located on Bancroft near College in Berkeley, 
2 the museum is open 11 a.m. to 5 p.m, Wednesday 
J through SUEY 


? 


Scapino! is the all-for-fun nonsense play being 
; * presented through Jan. 23 at the Actors’ Lab The- 
- ater, Diablo Valley College. It could be prescribed as 

/ medicine to alleviate temporarily the heavy news of 
i , the real world. Based on a three-century-old spoof 
- of society, Scapino! is a concoction of equal parts of 
_ slapstick, burlesque, and vaudeville. The Moliere 
. original possibly was researched for many modern 
- attempts at amusing the public. The thrust of the 
- production is to provide belly laughs — and often 
the aim is on target. —dAbel Kessler 


— Carol Fowler ! 
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KURT HERBERT ADLER s seen with sLhentinn 
Price is given an affectionate farewell: tribute 
in a 90-minute television special aired tonight 
(Channel 9, 10:30 p.m.). ‘Mr. Adler and the 
Ope ile of the operatic ji impressario 
and features Luciano Pavarotti, Placido Dom- . 
‘Ingo, Birgit Nilsson, neonle Rysanek and 
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KURT HERBERT ADLER 


BIOGRAPHY 


1981 marks Kurt Herbert Adler's 28th year as general director of the San Francisco 
Opera. His career in opera spans 53 years, and he has been distinguished equally as a 
producer, a conductor and, most recently, as a leading arts advocate. 


. Maestro Adler began conducting at age 20 in 1925 at the Max Reinhardt Theater in his 
native Vienna. Assistant to Arturo Toscanini at the Salzburg Festival in 1936, Adler later 
conducted at the Vienna Volksoper and throughout Germany, Italy and Czechoslovakia. In 1938 
he moved to the United States and spent five years with the Chicago Opera. Adler-joined the 
San Francisco Opera in 1943 as chorus director and conductor, making his podium debut with 
Cavalleria Rusticana, which featured Dusolina Giannini and Charles Kullman. He held the post 
of assistant to San Francisco Opera general director Gaetano Merola from 1949 until Merola's 
death in 1953, when Adler was named artistic director. He became general director in 1957. 


Maestro Adler has conducted such memorable performances at the War Memorial Opera House 
as Aida with Renata Tebaldi and Mario del Monaco in 1950; Madama Butterfly with Licia Albanese 
in 1953, with Leontyne Price singing her first Cio Cio San in 1960 and with Renata Scotto in 
1974; Le Nozze di Figaro in 1958 and Cosi fan tutte in 1360, both with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf; 
La Traviata with Beverly Sills in 1973; a new production of Un Ballo in Maschera-in 1977 with 
Katia Ricciarelli, Jose Carreras and Yuri Mazurok; a new production of Lohengrin in 1978 
designed by Beni Montressor; La Forza del Destino with Leontyne Price in 1979; and Tristan 
und Isolde im-1980, with Gwyneth Jones singing her first Isolde. For the Company's first 
Summer Festival in 1981, Adler conducted an internationally acclaimed production of Die 
Meistersinger von Nurnberg with Karl Ridderbusch as Hans Sachs. Divs» 





Recent conducting engagements include the San Diego Symphony; the Los Angeles Master 
Chorale; a concert at the Reykjavik Arts Festival in Iceland with Luciano Pavarotti; performance: 
of The Merry Widow at Central City Opera; Renata Scotto's first Tosca with the Opera Company 
of Philadelphia; and a new production of Lucia di Lammermoor in Marseilles, France. 





He has also conducted the NBC Standard Hour ‘Symphony broadcasts and the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic at the Hollywood Bowl. As guest conductor at the Teatro San Carlo in Naples, he 
led the first performance there of Cosi fan tutte in 1958. In San Francisco he conducts the 
annual park concerts at Sigmund Stern Grove and Golden Gate Park. | 


Maestro Adler has distinguished himself as conductor of recordings, including O-Holy 
Night with Luciano Pavarotti, Leona Mitchell with Kurt Herbert Adler: An Operatic Partnership, 
Verismo Arias with Maria Chiara, Adler at The Opera (celebrating his silver and golden jubilee 
years), all for London Records, as well as Romantic Operatic Duets with Renata Scotto and 3 


Placido Domingo for CBS Records. 





As general director of the San Francisco Opera, Adler has shaped the nature of contemporary 
opera production in America. He has significantly influenced the development of young American 
singers, aS well as introduced a galaxy of performers from around the world to American 
audiences and presenting the American premieres of a number of important foreign operas. 


He launched the San Francisco Opera Auditions in 1954, the Merola Opera Program in 1957, 
Spring Opera Theater in 1961, Western Opera Theater in 1966 and Brown Bag Opera in 1974. In 
1977 he conceived the San Francisco/Affiliate Artists-Opera Program, in conjunction with 
Affiliate Artists, Inc., a model program to provide talented young artists with year-round 


employment for two to three years and a wide range of professional experience with the San 
Francisco Opera and its affiliates. In August 1979, Adler inaugurated another affiliate 
program, the American Opera Project, an innovative approach in identifying and previewing 
new works by American composers for presentation by major American Opera companies. All of 
these organizations are under the aegis of the San Francisco Opera and benefit from Maestro 
Adler's continuous supervision and guidance. 


In 1979 Adler took the San Francisco Opera to Manila, Philippines, where he led performance: 
of Tosca with Eva Marton and Placido Domingo, as well as a Christmas day free Park Concert 
of excerpts from La Forza del Destino with live audiences of over one million. 


Supplementing the international fall season, in 1981 Adler created the San Francisco 
Opera Summer Festival. This five-production, 28-performance season of grand opera provided 
San Francisco and its visitors with the Company's world-acclaimed performances during the 
summer momths. The 1981 schedule included the American premiere of Aribert Reimann's Lear, 
Mozart's Don Giovanni, Wagner's Die Meistersinger, Verdi's Rigoletto and Monteverdi's 
L'Incoronzaione di Poppea. . 


Recently Adler made his screen acting debut in a role written for him under his own 
name site the MGM film "Yes, Giorgio." 


A recipient of many cadiarie honors, Adler was named a Berkeley Fellow by the University. - 
of California at Berkeley in January 1979. The same university awarded him the highest 
honor it’ bestows, the Berkeley Citation,_in 1976, when he was also granted the honorary “>: 
title of "Professor" by the Government of Austria. He holds an Honorary Doctor of Music 
degree from the University of the Pacific and from the University of San Francisco and was 
the first cultural leader to be given San Francisto's St. Francis of Assisi Award, in 1973. 


. Foreign governments have conferred distinctions upon Maestro Adler, including CBE > 
(Honorary Commander of the British Empire, 1980), the Medal of the City of Marseilles 
(1979), Commander of Order of Arts and Letters of the French Government (1978), the Bolshoi 
Theatre Medal from the USSR (1972), the Commander's Cross and Order of Merit from the 
Federal Republic of Germany (1969), the title of Commendatore and the Order of Merit from 
the Italian Republic (1965), Austria's Great Medal of Honor (1961), Germany's Officer's 
Cross (1959) and Italy's Star of Solidarity in 1957. 


Active in the National Endowment for. the Arts Music Program since its inception in 
1965, Adler was instrumental in the formation of the Opera/Musical Theater program in 1978 
and sat on its Policy Panel until 1980. In 1980, Mr. Adler was appointed to the National 
Council on the Arts, the 26-member panel of distinguished artists which guides federal arts 
policy. For the National Council, he sits on the Policy & Planning, Arts & Education, and 
International Committees. A life-long trustee of the National Opera Institute, Adler is a 
vice president and executive committee member of. OPERA America, which recently named him 
the "Dean of American Opera." A member of the International Association of Opera Directors, 
Adler has served as a founding member of the Central Opera Service. He is a director of 
the America-Italy Society as well as an active member of Il Cenacolo and the Leonardo da 
Vinci Society, the Bohemian Club and the Family Club of San Francisco. 


Maestro Adler is also an honorary member of the American Federation ‘, Musicians and 
of the International Alliance of Theatrical stage Employees. 
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AQpers director Adier takes final bow< 
SAN FRANCISCO (UPI) - There were tearss cheerss roses and bravos 
ster San Francisco Opera Director Kurt Herbert Adler took his final 
curtain call eon a 28~season careers stepping in himself to conduct the 
final performance of Bizet’s “*Carmen.”*< 
ee sekuMneired, Viennartrained maestros who built San Francisco’s 
‘company to a worid-class operas stood with open arms Sunday night as a 
standing-room only audience tossed dozens of bebauets and cheered his | 
finale.<_ ou a! | - 
The star of the operas Placido Domingo as Con Joses wept openly 
through the final curtain call on Adler’s reigns along with sini of the 
37800 in attendance.< 
Adler, born in Austria and trained at the udgeeriehs of Vienna in 
the 1920s- has been credited with the financial successs innovation and 
growth of the company since he took over as assistant director in vig 
He was known for reserting to whatever wheedlings coaxing and 
flattering was necessary to get the best performers for the opera.< 
A Suek ane the tenor for a 4 1/2 hour production of Wagner”s *“*Die 
Walkuere’? was hoarses end with a single call Adler managed te get one 
(of the most experienced Wagnerian tenor replacements in the worlds Jess 
Thomas, on one hour’s netice.< ! 
Adler has also risked criticism with innovations and challenged the 


snobbery that sometimes pervades operatic circles.< 


\ 


tast month the San Francisco Opera premiered the use of live 
: 4 


closed-circuit televising of sold-out performances of “*Aida’” with 


» Luciano Pavarotti.< 


Terrence McEwens a Canadian-born former manager of London Records »  ~ 


classical section, will succeed Adler as the company’s third dir 
— Oe 
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BY ROBERT COMMANDAY 


» pera is a gamble, anyway you look at it. 
Whether in terms of a single artist, a performance, 
a production, a season, a general director’s entire 
career with a company, there are risks and luck all 
the way. Not pure or so-called dumb luck mind 
you, but also the larger percentage of what we call 
“luck” which is prepared by smart thinking. 

Would it have been dumb luck for someone to 
have chosen to attend out of the 11 operas played 
this season, just the four which were tops? As I 
picked and ranked them after the fact, they were: 
“Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk,” “Die Walkuere,” 
“Wozzeck” and “Aida.” Before this 59th season of 
the San Francisco Opera opened, I would have 
added hopefully “Semiramide,” “Carmen” and “Il 
Trovatore,” which shows you how far expertise will 
go. 

Well, maybe not “Semiramide,” knowing as I 


-did beforehand that Pier Luigi Pizzi is a talentless 


designer (though I didn’t expect his “let’s be far 
out” piaster fireplace costumes) and that Richard 
Bonynge is a semi-conductor. But opera has a 
charmed life, operaticians too, certainly Kurt 
Herbert Adler. Opera survives even flawed deci- 
sions and casting because its public is by and large 
hopeful, and grateful for exceptional elements 
when the total pudding can be something of a flop. 
We listen to Montserrat Caballe and Marilyn 
Horne and close the eyes to a silly production. 


Adler's “luck” is importantly self-made. He 
runs along the edge of calculated risks, losing here, 
winning double there. Margaret Price isn’t up to 
singing Aida one night, so Leontyne Price is here 
(for “I] Trovatore”) and happy to step in. He loses 
Margo Sappington’s services as choreographer for 
“The Merry Widow” but Christian Holder’s avail- 
able. He quickly pulls something together and it’s 
lively and clever enough so that the ballet turns a 
dragging, failing show around in the last act. 


Reportedly at her own special request, Reri 
Grist sings the title role of “Manon” which then 
proves thoroughly uncongenial for her voice and 
person. But, Julius Rudel’s conducting saves it, 
pulling out of that score and the performers 
impassioned and substantial music. Adler’s choice 
of Rudel balanced the inappropriate casting of 
Grist. Luck? 


Such lightning doesn’t necessarily strike twice 
in the same place; Rudel could not do much with 
the still-born “Le Cid.” Whether Placido Domingo 
would have made something of this score had he 
been able to go through with it is debatable. It was 
advertised as good fortune that William Lewis was 
willing to read the part from the score in the semi- 
staged or costumed concert production. It might 
have been more fortuitous had circumstances 
forced replacement of ‘Le Cid” altogether with a 
stock show “from the warehouse.” 


Ample has been written already about the 
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Chester Ludgin in “Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk” 





Adler’s Last Season Had 
Much Operatic ‘Luck’ 


“Lady Macbeth” success, the strengths of “Die 
Walkuere” with two all-time greats who began 
their United States careers on this stage, presented 
first by Adler 25 years ago; Leonie Rysanek and 
Birgit Nilsson. Otmar Suitner’s conducting of the 
Wagner was inspirational before but seemed this 
time still higher. And hick again, pure luck, Jess 
Thomas happened to be vacationing at home in 
Tiburon on December 6 when Adier phoned at 
noon and asked him to come and sing Siegmund in 
exactly one hour. James King whose voice on 
November 20 had never sounded better was vocally 
indisposed on the morning of the fourth perform- 
ance. Thomas stepped in and saved the perform- 
ance for Adler and 3300 patrons, impressively too. 
It was a nice touch historically. Thomas had gotten 
his start here under Adier, winning the Opera 
Auditions and going on to an international career. 
Last Sunday's accident afforded him a chance to 





make a crucial appearance on Adler’s final season. 
As with Birgit Nilsson, retirement is not far off for 
Jess (as he himself acknowledged) so this may have 
been our last chance to hear him as well as her. 


There were other strange and fascinating turns 
this season. The splashy “Aida” spectacle put the 
colapany’s past productions of it in the shade. 
Dorgias Schmidt (sets) and Lawrence Casey (cos- 
tumes) outdid themselves. While Sappington’s 
dances underachieved they provided at least comic 
relief. There were two sterling lessons. The first 
showed how the TV presence can work a deleter- 
ious effect as Luciano Pavarotti, mugging for the 
camera and refusing to look at his colleagues 
onstage, won the season’s “Belly Flop” award. The 
second, far more important, proved that a truly 
gifted conductor can be the most important single 
element in an opera production. 


Neither the most lavish of visual displays, nor 
the vocal effulgence of Margaret Price (or Leon- 
tyne Price that one performance), Stefania Toc- 
syzka (a powerful Amneris) and Pavarctti, could 
overshadow the exciting and beautiful realization 
of the score by Garcia Navarro. Already “discov- 
ered” in Europe, Navarro is on his way in a big way. 
Adler was very lucky with Navarro, and knows very 
weil how lucky. 


If a conductor with a comparable feeling for 
Verdi and vocalism had been on the podium for “Jl 
Trovatore,” it would have been another and far 
more convincing story. Simple as that. Pinchas 
Steinberg didn’t have what it takes. The reasons 
for his being engaged are not clear. I would prefer 
to believe it was just a mistake in judgment. It’s 
curious that Adler, a conductor himself, makes 
such mistakes in selecting other conductors, more 
crucial probably than single errors in casting. 


There were few cases of mistaken judgment by 
principal singers. Evervtime she stabbed at an 
excruciating climactic high note, beautiful Ashley 
Putnam, the Lucia in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
made it clear that she had better do something fast 
about protecting and rebuilding her fine young 
voice, like taking a veer off and working with a 
great teacher. Wolfgang Brendel’s technique too 
leaves everything to be desired. If this handsome 
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‘Adlerdotes’ 
From a 
Busy Career 


BY MARILYN TUCKER 





—” ver at the Opera House, they’re called 
“Adilerdotes,” stories unique to Kurt Herbert 
Adler, opera impresario extraordinaire, who steps 


Opera after today’s “Carmen,” which Adler him- 
self is conducting. 


When the opera broadcasts were still being 
done live over KKHI, chief engineer Fred Krock 
was interrupted in the broadcasting booth one 
night with an excited cail from the generai director: 
“The chorus is singing flat, do something!” 


Krock recalls that during those early davs of 
live broadcasts, Adler, who was listening to the 
opera on a house system that would never win a 
prize in any high-fidelity department, woulc cail 
Krock several times during the broadcast, cften 
with the announcement that “The mix is bad, can 
you do something?” Krock, of course, was operat- 
ing with optimum equipment and could do noth- 
ing, but then Adler would cail back five minutes 
later with “It’s better.” 


_ Earlier this season, during “Carmen” rehears- 
als, Libby Tucker, captain of supers and six 


Adier called out, “Hurry up, Libby, you’ve got 
three months, but I don't.” 


In New York, Adler saw Peter Schaffer’s play 
“Amadeus,” which alludes to Mozart’s “murder” at 
the hands of a jealous composer, Antonio Salieri. 
Later Adler was heard to voice his disapproval over 
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baritone with the grand vocal potential continues 
- misuse his voice as he did as our Count di Luna 

“Il Trovatore,” he will surely end his career 
S ogbhintincets 


It was obvious too that Hanna Schwarz, so 
splendid a Fricka and Octavian here before, had 
not the technique, background, style and language 
knowledge, nor probably the personality, to sing 
Carrmnen. Teresa Berganza, the first of the two 
Carmens this year, might not have conformed to 
the classic or normal singer type for the role, but 
her different characterization was convincing on its 
own terms, and utterly musical. 


Jean Pierre Ponnelle’s new “Carmen” produc- 
tion has been fully discussed but one point might 
summarize the matter as I see it. He cannnot edit 
himself and noone, not even Adler apparently, has 
the authority to do that for him. The producer (or 


designer-director), who traditionally serves an 
essentially re-creative function, has been elevated 
to become a creative artist whose decisions no one 
dare touch. Often in this “Carmen,” Ponnelle’s 
fecund imagination overioaded scenes, distracting 
from and weakening the central musical-dramatic 
issue. 

Adler conducted “‘Carmen” well at the open- 
ing, but was very disappointing and logy at the 
eighth performance (the first with the second cast). 
The way such things happen in opera, I wouid 





down as general director of the San Francisco. 


months pregnant, was lining up her troops when — 





Adler and his wife Nancy at last year *s Fol de Rol 


the kind of musical preparation “The Marriage of 
Figaro” was getting in Spring Opera’ Theater witha 
vehement “Salieri was right!” 


Keith Cranna, the Opera's musical administra- 
tor, never loses sight of one of Adler’s most famous 
instant crttiques. “If everything were done this 
way, it would be as bad as it is.” Cranna has it 
preserved in a frame for his office. 


When Adler makes one of his instant fusses, it 


imagine that this afternoon’s performance, the 
finale of Adler’s last season as general director, wiil 
be high. 


Adler will have had great assistance, as he has 
had through his 28-year tenure. Many young 
singers he has brought along and relied on, have 
gone on and built major careers. This season, 
Leona Mitchell was a fine, representative Adier 
alumna. There were younger ones who were coming 
alone strong in comprimario or secondary soloist 
roles in production after production this season. 
The bass Kevin Langan wins our award for the 
most important contribution and high artistic 
consistency. In her performance of Micaela (first 
cast), Rebecca Cook made an impressive step up 
Others were Susan Quittmeyer, Jake Gardner, 
Timothy Noble (Morales in'‘Carmen”), Pamela 
South. 


Since Adler started here as the chorus director, 
it was fitting that the chorus in his last season was 
strong, its singing {tone and articulation) and act- 
ing always vital. To thank for that, Adler has a 
chorus director on whom he could finally depend 
utterly, Richard Bradshaw, a first class musician. 
When the opera conducting was good, the orches- 
tra sounded fine. Overall then, its performance 
level was not consistent. The opera’s own orchestra 
is yet not as routined an ensemble as were the pit 
bands in the seasons when the majority were the 
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often doesn’t matter who’s around. Press repre- 
sentative Lenore Naxon, despite repeated remind- 


_ ers to Adier that the mistakes in the program 


weren't her responsibility because she had nothing 
to do with producing programs, got this Adlerdote: 
“Yes, I know, but I prefer to vell at you.” 


This from a man who told an interviewer in 


1962 that “patience is the most important quality 





_ See Page 19 


symphony players. 

_ Credit for the stature of the San Francisco 
Opera artistically in the Adler years must fairly go 
to members of the strong staff which Adler has 
assembled and depended upon. There are the 
coaches and prompters, unsung heros, Philip Ei- 
senberg (Assistant for Artists) and nine on the 
musical staff. 


Not enough can be said in praise of the es 
designers Thomas Munn and Joan Sullivan, of the 
master electrician George Pantages, and those in 
the other vital departments, too many to list here. 
On October 5, an outstanding staff member re- 
ceived the S. F. Opera Medal for his invaluable 
contribution during “25 years of very special 
loyalty,” Matthew Farruggio, production coordina- 
tor and stage director. 


Not always recognized, rarely so in the press, 
mostly invisible to the public, this grand staff is 
really the company. Adler built, trained and 
supervised it, but at a certain point close to the 
beginning of each season, he and his season would 
become wholly reliant upon them. Following this 
afternoon's performance, the Adler era becomes 
history, grand, opera history. This staff as well as 
the public, patrons, guest artists, the memories and 
a wealth of undescribable factors continue on as 
the tradition shaped by Kurt Herbert Adler for 28 
years. & 
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ADLER /Continued 
required in my work.” 


Stagehand Eddie Powell’s most vivid memory 


of Adler, however, goes back to touring days when 
the company took its “Aida” to Los Angeles and 
San Diego. In the latter city’s auditorium, under 
“terrible” conditions, the crew spent an entire day, 
up until curtain time, mounting the scenery. 
“When Mr. Adler came in, he took one look 
around, picked up a broom and started sweeping 
the stage.” - a | 


Such a story makes one almost believe Adler 
when he told a Chronicle reporter in 1959: “To me, 
it is just as crucial to lose a good stagehand as it is 
to lose a tenor.” 


~ The stories about Adler’s pitching in to help 
are legion. In 1945, when he was stil] the Opera’s 
chorus director, his first job with the local compa- 
ny, he once broke un the “Boris Godunov” compa- 
ny, which starred Ezio Pinza, when he stepped out 
on stage in full Russian costume and make-up, to 


‘make sure the chorus got its cues. Then there was 


the later time, when the Cafe Momus principals in 
“La Boheme” were served “real” champagne by 


Adler dressed as a Montmarte waiter, Adler’s 


special way of observing the birthday of Luciano 
Pavarotti, who was singing Rodolfo. 


A stickler for detail, the least of which he is 


.often only too happy to iron out himself, Adler was 


reportedly in a-dither before one opening night 


fussing about how the orchestra would play the. . 
national anthem of Afghanistan in honor of q- 
princely figure from that country who was to be in . 
attendance. How and if he solved the problem has . 


not been recorded. 


One thing is certain, however; Kurt. Herbert 


Adler has seldom been at a loss for words. When 


_ Adler once entered a staff member’s office and 


found him in flagrante delicto with an Opera board 
member (female), he closed the door and later told 


the staffer: “You must learn to keep your door 
locked.” ee re : 


‘Then there was the male staff member (gay), 
who, when he suddenly began romancing a female, 
heard this from Adler: “You must be one thing or 
another, you can’t be both. It confuses me.” fs 
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A Tusch for Adler 


AT THE END of this week — Sunday, 
December 13, to be exact — Kurt Herbert 
Adler will conduct his final “Carmen” of the 


Season, thereby bringing 28 years as head of 


the San Francisco Opera to a close. His 
contribution to the local musical scene has 
been a formidable one — entirely deserving of 
the superlatives that have been trotted out all 
year by critics across the country. 


We salute his lively and intelligent contri- 
bution as director of an opera company that is 
in the first-rank largely due to his efforts. And, 


as he has given us the gift of opera, so has he ~ 


also given us the gift of his personality. The 
Adler figure bristled larger than life. Tempera- 
mental and idiosyncratic, courtly and on 


Occasion coruscating, he engaged himself 


Geepiy in aii phases of his complex art. The 
Adler panache was incomparable. , 


A RECENT EXAMPLE of the Adler acu- 
men, and his seemingly-charmed ability to turn 
near-disaster into triumph, occurred just the 


Other day when the featured tenor called in 


sick for the role of Siegmund in Wagner's “Die 


_Walkuere.” With only four or five singers on 


the planet capable of offering a viable 
rendition, Adier found a substitute tenor 
within hours. The audience responded with a 
wild ovation. 


We are pleased that Adler, while retiring, 
will still keep his hand in as guest conductor 
with a variety of groups. But he will be missed 
in his inimitabie role at the center of the opera 


flurry; cossetting stars; giving his critical sense 


on tempos, lighting — everything. A city once 
seemingly full of such extraordinary charac- 
ters in its posts of cultural power will be 
diminished again. 
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-. WE SHALL see his like again (and again 
and again): Today is historic in the gilded 


annals of the S.F. Opera — Kurt Herbert Adler 
conducting “Carmen” this afternoon in the 
finale of the ’81 season and the end of his 28 


year reign as El Supremo of the company he 
made world-famous. However, not to get too” 


’-’ emotional. Kurt is not one to retire gracefully, 


if at all. He'll be around for many a season to 


* come, even if he has to carry @ spear. Still, it is 


the end of an era, and I remember composing 


‘the same cliche when Gaetano Merola died, 
paving the way for Kurt. We seldom seem to 
recognize the beginning of an era, but we 
“should have suspected that something special 
was about to happen. One of the nice things 


about Kurt Adler is that he was never a nice 
guy. Nice guys not only finish last, they are 
pores, something Kurt never was or will be. He 
is irascible, temperamental, dictatorial and | 
bursting with talented energy — 4 superstar in» 
his own right. When he’d get sore at me on the © 
phone, which was often, he would hang up . 
with no uncertain crash. You have to like a guy. . 
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A milestone ‘Carmen’ for Adier 


T HAS BEEN San Francisco’s continuing 
good luck to have had two outstanding 
general managers exercising their genius 
during the 59 years of the San Francisco 
Opera’s existence. In part, that good luck 
resulted frorn The City’s steady support of the 


opera, but it stemmed also from the enduring 


musical and manageriai talents of Gaetano 
Merola, the opera’s founder, and his successor, 
Kurt Herbert Adler. . 


Adler took over from the founding maestro 
in 1953 and this Sunday wiil conduct “Carmen,” 
his final performance as general director. It 
could be said, if one were to take the literal and 
highly emotional view, that this “Carmen” will 
mark the end of an era. It might be better to 
say that it will mark the beginning of a new 
one for Adler, for the music flows with too 
much energy through his veins for him to 
spend the future contemplating the past, 
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however glorious. Under no circumstances will 
the music world ailow him to rest. 

How long and how rich a career Adler has 
enjoyed! He first began conducting at age 20, in 
1925, at the Max Reinhardt Theater in his 
native Vienna. San Francisco Opera patrons 
who were born in that year reached middle age 
while Adler was pursuing his muse across 
Europe and America, ultimately to the stage of 
the War Memorial Opera House. 

During that period, his name was associat- 
ed with all of the opera greats, and the San 
Francisco Opera under his guidance achieved 
such worldwide stature as would gratify 


‘Gaetano Merola, who had er ess it along 


that path. 


The Examiner, through its critics, has 
enjoyed an unbroken relationship with Mae 
stro Adler. It has been stimulating and 
rewarding to the last degree. Such memories 
evoke these words of tribute. 
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A ‘Carmen’ for the ‘Boss’ to Remember 


By Marilyn Tucker 


Kurt Herbert Adler can take lasting 
pleasure in the fact that, despite the standing 
ovations, the tears, the dozens of floral 
bouquets, the memories, it was the opera that 
really mattered on the afternoon of his 
retirement. 


With the “boss” himself in the pit, the San 
Francisco Opera company presented a “Carmen” that 
seemed to go along as though by divine plan. The 
energy level was so high, the singing so forceful and 
fine, the dramatic pace and timing so exact that on its 
own, this would have been a “Carmen” for the memory. 


Add to that the emotional consideration that this 
performance also marked the retirement — but not last 
hurrah -- of the man who had guided the company’s 
destiny for so many years, and one is forced to 
remember it as a Great Occasion as well. 


Placido Domingo, Hanna Schwarz, Leona Mitchell, 
Lenus Carlson, Kevin Langan, Timothy Noble, Pamela 
South and all the rest extended themselves to the 
fullest, each acknowledging the ovations of a packed 
house in a solo bow, followed by Adler, who recognized 
the pit orchestra for the last time this season. 


It was a touching moment, made even more sO 
when the great golden curtain parted once more to 
reveal the standing presence of the entire Company, 
down to the two masters of ceremonies in anachronis- 
tic 18th-century garb, never otherwise seen by an 


audience, but present at every opera to usher singers 


on stage for curtain calls. 


Usually when the house lights go up, it’s time to go 
home, but this time the audience refused to be moved 
until Adler took a final bow... 


Was it worth it? Look at it from the point of view 
of one opera regular who was heard to comment as he 
straggled up the aisle four hours after the curtain had 
gone up: “It figures out to about $9 an hour.” 
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ut front, elegance is every- 
4 where at the San Francisco 
7 Opera House. Marble 
floors, high ceilings, out- 
sized Italian tapestries, statuary, plush 
red carpeting — all make an imposing 
backdrop for the Dior and St. Laurent 
gowns and the neatly tailored tuxedos 
that walk its hallways and sit in its 
comfortable seats. 

But behind this elegance there is 





reality. In through the stage door and 


past the guard whose watchful, dis- 
trusting eye has seen the faces of the 
triumphant and the damned are 
gloomy walkways Icading to sparsely 
decorated dressing rooms and, just 
around the corner, the two heavy doors 
that guard the entrance to the stage. 

At ten a.m., the house has just come 
to life. Seemingly in an instant, the 
five-story building has gone from dark 
to light, as though all of its occupants 
had been in place through the night 
and weré only now being thrown into 
action by an unseen director. 

In the pit, in front of the stage’s 
asbestos curtain, Spanish maestro Gar- 
cia Navarro, occasionally singing vocal 
lines in a strange falsetto voice, is 
leading the orchestra through a stop- 
and-start rehearsal of Verdis Aida. 
His assistant, James Johnson, sits just 
behind him in the first row of the 
house, marking his score to reflect 
changes or suggestions the conductor 
asks of his orchestra. 

In the pit with the maestro, the 
musicians lean into the notes with the 
conductor. Those who are not playing 
look bored. Some are reading, others 
are talking quietly. At a short interrup- 
tion in the rehearsal, one of the brass 
players raises his voice to complain 
that he cant hear the conductor’s 
instructions and admonishes him: 
“Speak up if you want us to play it 
your way.” 

Backstage is chaos. Unconcerned 
with the Aida rehearsal out front, the 
crew is trying to set the lights and 
touch up the scenery for Donizetti's 
Lucia di Lamunermoor. The set is old 
and bulky and property master [van 
Van Perre is edgy about the way things 
are going. 

While there are some basic lighting 
settings that hold for all of the operas 
in the repertory — as many as five ata 
time — most of the lights have to be 
refocused for every opera to achieve 
the correct special effects. All will 
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BACKSTAGE AT THE OPERA 








By Richard Pontzious 








probably have to be re-gelled so the 
right color drops onto the right singer 
when the master technician trips the 
light cue. 

Van Perre is complaining about 
inadequate storage space. This week, 


Aida, Lucia, Carmen, and Wozzeck 
have to be kept in the house. That last 
one isn't as bulky as the others. says 
Van Perre, “but it’s the most difficult 
show to run. We had to stage fifteen 
scenes without an intermission.” 

Some sets, like the trees in Lucia, 
are flown from the stage ceiling. Oth- 
ers, Which can be as much as two-and- 
a-half stories high, roll on and off the 
stage. And while that mav sound sim- 
ple. Van Perre is quick to remind 
anvone wholl listen that it took all 
fiftv-tive to sixty house stagehands to 
move Jean-Pierre Ponnelle’s Carmen 
on and off. and to set the mountain of 
rocks seen in Act iff, 

Van Perre is proud that by noon 
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yesterday his colleagues had packed 
and shipped out on two forty-five-foot 
flatbed trucks the production of Merrv 
Widow borrowed from the Canadian 
Opera. By two they'd set the stage for 
Wozzeck, and by eight had reset the 
stage for a rehearsal of Lucia. 

Now that the Zellerbach rehearsal 
building is open for business across the 
street from the Opera House, the 
company can rehearse one opera in the 
house pit. work technical details on the 
house stage, rehearse a second opera in 
Zellerbach, work staging in assorted 
basement rooms. and rehearse a chorus 
in a large room underneath the Zeller- 
bach stage. 

“Now that we have Zellerbach. 
were giving directors the full opera 
sets to rehearse with.” explains Van 
Perre. “[t has created more work for us 
and weve had to hire more men at 
greater cost to the company, but it does 
give a more polished performance.” 








While he’s speaking, the stage crew 
is resetting a Lucia scene. Flats are tied 
together, braces are nailed to the floor, 
and petite, paint-splashed Sidney Rus- 
sell. brush in one hand, paint bucket in 
her other, is moving quickly from one 
blemish to the next trying to cover 
unsightly cracks. 

The Lucia set was built of polyure- 
thane foam, “something we'd never use 


now,” sighs Russell. “It’s too labor 
intensive. Every time we move it, it 
chips.” 


Russell is constantly mixing paints. 
trying to find what comes close to 
matching the original color. She usual- 
ly succeeds, but occasionally. “if L can’t 
find it, | jam anything into the hole — 
even an old sweater.” 

Out front again, the musicians are 
oblivious to the backstage insanity. 
The asbestos curtain keeps the orches- 
tral sound on one side, the noise of 
hammers on the other. The orchestra 
has just taken a break, and the Aida 
principals have arrived. 

Luciano Pavarotti, who'll sing his 
first Radames here. is signing an auto- 
graph for one of the orchestra’s trom- 
bonists, Donald Kennelly. Pavarotti’s 
secretary and vocal coach sit nearby. A 
few seats away, Polish mezzo-soprano 
Stefania Toczyska, the opera’s Amner- 
is, sits quietly. alone. Handsome bass- 
baritone Simon Estes strolls in, the 
only one of the group who looks awake. 

Off by herself, fire in her eyes, sits 
Welsh soprano Margaret Price, here to 
sing the opera’s title role for the first 
time in this country. Price, wrapped in 
a shawl as protection from the chill in 
the house, is recovering from a cold. 
Her voice sounds raw and husky when 
she speaks to complain about the re- 
hearsal. 

“| think they waste a lot of time 
here. They plan a lot of rehearsals, 
then they waste them. [ don’t agree 
with that. Half of this could be accom- 
plished in half the time if only they 
could organize themselves better.” 

Pavarotti, a nervous do-dul-do-dul- 
do-dul on his lips. says he’s satisfied 
with the amount of rehearsal (a week- 
and-a-half) hell have with Alda. 
Friendly, outgoing, willing to answer 
any question, the popular tenor shrugs 
off the suggestion that the role of 
Radames is a tough one, especially for 
a tenor who needn’t worry about learn- 
ing new parts. 

“One more difficult part doesnt 
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_ Continued 
bother,” he says, adding a quick “T hope. I was 
forty-six on October 12. If { don’t try the role 
now, I will never try it. | think it’s a good 
It’s still Verdi, 
canto.” 

Slowly, all three walk a bridge built over 
‘the pit to unite the house floor and the stage. 
Each takes a seat in a hard-back metal chair. 
The orchestra begins. Price and Pavarotti 
carry on a conversation. Prompter Philip 
Eisenberg, seated behind the conductor, raises 
his hand to prevent Pavarotti from entering 
too soon. 

The moment comes for Pavarotti to voice 
his first Radames. A split second before he 
does, Eisenberg, as he will for the entire cast 
throughout the opera, spits out the first line of 
song and simultaneously cues his entrance. 
Price looks tired and bored. Pavarotti starts 
slowly, forgiving the soprano’s hacking cough. 
He stands and sings. The cough worsens. 
Ignoring it, Price enters, singing as though 
unafflicted. 

The music builds. Price, looking like she’s 
on her deathbed. eyes rolling, body listing 
heavily to the side, is more alive with each 
entrance. Pavarotti gains strength. 

The orchestra applauds the end of the 
moment. Pavarotti jokes with the musicians, 

and the process starts all over again. 


%. ut in the hall, as the clock moves 
«4 toward noon, the Opera’s general 
fy director, Kurt Herbert Adler, is 
making a late entrance, himself 
the victim of a cold. He jokes about catching it 
from Price. 

-In his spacious, austere office, Adler goes 
through his mail to “find out what’s good and 
what isn’t.” A monitor pipes in the Alda 
rehearsal which periodically draws praise and 
complaints from the general director. 

; Today he’s worried about artists — both 
signing them and getting them to hold to their 
contracts. 

“These contracts are made years in ad- 
vance when you don’t know for sure the 
condition a voice will be in three, four, five 
years from now. And that’s not to speak about 
looks or weight.” He chuckles, amused by 
professional handicaps. 

He admits to having made mistakes and 
enjoys telling the story about an early miscal- 
culation that got him into trouble with his 
board of directors. “I told them that I had to 
take the entire blame, and it cost quite a bit of 


Continued 
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Continued 


‘money. Then | promised I 


would do it again. And | 
have. If I didn’t make mis- 
takes, they couldn't afford 
me.” 

While Adler is making the 
big mistakes — the power 
moves that will keep top sing- 
ers and the coups that he 
hopes will please audiences 
— his staff is making his 
ideas a reality. Just outside 
Adler’s office is a small room 
shared by his consultant, 
Richard Rodzinski, and 
Rodzinski’s colleague, Kip 
Cranna. Both men supervise 
the opera’s daily schedule. 

It is a massive job: assign- 
ments include scheduling the 
huge Aida cast through 
makeup so that 222 bodies 
don’t arrive at the house five 
minutes befcre curtain; de- 
signing rehearsal schedules 
for artists involved in more 
than one opera; adding re- 
hearsal time for a chorus that 
has to be paid for three 
hours, but has only been 
called for two; deciding ques- 
tions of amplification; wheth- 
er the flute should be on or 
off stage in the Lucia mad 
scene; coord nating the arriv- 
al of the Walkure cast; com- 
mitting to open or closed 
rehearsals; instituting cuts in 
the Carmen dialogue; super- 
vising the musical staff. 

The buck may not stop in 
Rodzinski’s office, but it un- 
questionably slows down. 
The “No More Mr. Nice 
Guy” coffee mug on the desk 
tells the story. 

Further down the hall, 
production coordinator Matt 
Farruggio, in his twenty- 
sixth year with the company, 
is busy figuring chorus fees. 

“Chorus members get 
paid $9.25 extra for anything 
that looks like acting,” he 
says with a sly grin that 
suggests there’s more to the 


story than he might be will- 


ing to tell. “It's a very elastic 
subject. One guy came to me 


and said {featured singer] | 


Tim Noble put his hand on 
my shoulder. I want an extra 
fee. 

“They try to make every- 
one believe that what they're 
doing requires a special tal- 
ent. We had to give hazard 
pay to the chorus members 
who climbed the mountain in 
Carmen. 

“I want to be paid for 
wearing a fireplace front,’ 
was a polite demand we got 
from someone singing in Se- 

miramide.” 

Part of Farruggio’s job is 
to pick character types out of 
the chorus and label them so 
he can cast an opera relative- 
ly easily. “In Norma, there 
are three kinds of priestesses. 
I’ve got to have people who 
look like those different 
kinds. On the other side of 
the fence, there are a lot of 
whores in opera and I've got 
to find out who doesn’t resent 
playing a street woman.” 


mast countless more 
J offices, the day- 
and-night homes of 

- an equally count- 
less number of vital employ- 
ees through the four-month 
fall season, is wigmaster 
Richard Stead’s shop, now 
busy readying hairpieces for 
the two o'clock Lucia dress 
rehearsal and a later Aida 
wig fitting. The biggest job 
here is matching hairpieces, 
made from real hair, with 
beards and moustaches. 

The headdresses are de- 
signed to complement the 
costumes cut and sewn in 
another shop seven blocks 
away on Market Street. The 
three-story warehouse and 
cutting room is the opera’s 
real pit. Except for the cos- 
Continued 
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tumes and a staff of fifteen, headed by harried 
costume coordinator Janet Papanek, the 
building is a typical lower Tenderloin dump. 
“You mean you bring singers here?” is the 


|. question asked by most visitors after making 
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their way past local drunks, sleeping off a 
bottle in the doorway. 

The shop has costumes that date from the 
twenties, including an Aida costume worn by 
Ezio Pinza, and material from a turn-of-the- 
century Carmen. 

Most costumes, however, are relatively 
contemporary. Some make singers look fatter, 
some thinner. Some are falling apart with age; 
others, “the ones that we made, don’t,” boasts 
Papanek. 

Some actors travel with their own costumes 
for sentimental value or because they've found 
something comfortable; others accept the 
designs that come from the shop without too 
much argument. 

A consistent bother is God’s new size for 


_ men and women. “People are bigger these 


days, and they can’t wear costumes that are 
twenty or thirty years old.” Shoes are also a 
problem. Nobody makes period shoes. 

And then there’s underwear: Every cos- 
tume, every suit of armor comes complete 
with a set of appropriate undergarments. The 
shop wants to be sure all of its costumes will 
stay clean and, to do that, it issues regulation 
underwear to the chorus. The shop’s philoso- 
phy? If they’ve got to sweat, let em do it in 
their undies, not in the costumes. 

By two, the rehearsal schedule at the house 
has shifted. The curtain is about to go up on 
Lucia, with Ashley Putnam in the title role 
and conductor David Agler, the company’s 
musical supervisor, in the pit. The Aida cast 
has walked to Zellerbach to begin staging 
rehearsals with director Sam Wanamaker. 

The Aida set is spread from one side of the 
Stage to the other. Off in the back is the 


_twenty-foot head of the god Ftah. In front of 


that are spears, shields, standards. baskets, 
harps and assorted golden idols. Stagehands 
are spread out on what will be Amneris’s bed 
cushions. The company publicist, Kori Lock- 


hart, is tempted to pick up an attractive 


bauble, but is “hesitant of touching anything 
with non-union hands.” 
The rehearsal goes slowly. Price looks tired 


_and drawn. Pavarotti continues his nervous 


gargling. Considering the opulence of the 
scene being rehearsed and the house they will 
sing in, the whole setting looks foolish. No 
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costumes, no props. A piano is rolled between 
the front and rear of the stage to be close to 
the singers who no longer sing out, but simply 
mark with quiet, light voices. Their audience 
is an asbestos-coated wall and insulated air 
ducts. 

Back on the main stage, the singers stroll 
on and off stage as the orchestra begins the 
overture. Television monitors to the right and 
left of the stage put the cast in touch with the 
conductor. | 

In the wings, the crew is laughing, giggling, 
playing cards. Some sing along. Surprisingly, 
the grunts and groans offstage can’t be heard 
on stage. 7 

Fred Hanson, a young production assist- 


_ 


‘ant, gets the singers on and off on cue. A 


photographer shoots publicity shots from the 
wings. 

Putnam, who will make her local debut in 
two days, has been at the house since eleven- 
thirty vocalizing and going through makeup. ° 
She looks beautiful, but nervous. “If you'll 
excuse me, I’ve got to scream,” she says 
moments before she’s to goon. - | , 

Moments before her entrance the scene is 
changed at a frantic pace by hands who 
replace one set with another. Nails are pulled 
and flats fall. Others are pushed into place. 
Fruinam takes the stage. Her companion for 
the scene, Lesiie Richards, remains in the 
wings. 

“Are you going to be out there?” Hanson 
asks her gently. 

“No.” 7 

“You're supposed to be out there,” he says, 
still outwardly calm. 

She moves to the stage just as the curtain 
rises. Hanson relaxes. : 


nd so it goes, all day long. To- 
night, a Monday, there will be no 
performance, so the rehearsals 

=&. will continue. Stand-ins have to be 
coached. The chorus has to be prepared for 
Wednesday’s Lucia opening and rehearsed 
for the upcoming Aida and Trovatore. The 
ballet needs to get onto the Zellerbach stage 
to work out choreography for Aida. Sound 
checks have to be made. 

At the box office, tickets have to be 
accounted for, lost tickets replaced. In the 
public relations department, tv, radio and 
print media sources have to be contacted and 
stories lined up. 

And while it all works, Terry McEwen, the 
man who has been chosen to succeed Adler on 
January 1, is quietly plotting a schedule for 
1986. There is always somebody planning 
tomorrow’s fantasy. O | 
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Kurt Herbert Adler acknowledged the cheers after 
conducting his final work as the opera’s general director 
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By Gary E. Swan 


The Opera House that 
he had filled so often since 
1953 rang with emotion 
and appreciation last night 
as Kurt Herbert Adler 
bowed out as general di- 
rector of the San Francisco 
Opera. 


Bouquets of roses tossed 
from all sides of the standing- 
room-only audience bounced 
off the gray-haired, 76-year-old 


maestro as he stood open-armed 
to receive the plaudits for build- 
ing a world-class opera in the 
city. . 


The audience of 3800 — the 
usual sellout — was itself testi- 
mony’ to the height to which 
Adler has taken the local opera. 


Adler assumed his occasion- 
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at AD LE R : Adler resorted to whatever 
* wheedling, bullying, coaxing and 
| ate From Page | ’ flattering were necessary to get the 
4 . best performers and then the best 

> * al conducting role for the per- work out of them. ; 

: formance of Bizet's Carmen” — Last Sunday, for example. 
the final production of the opera “for a 442 hour 
season — starring Piacido Domingo when the at 's “Die Walk- 
in the roje of Don Jose. production of Wagner s all t 

< uere” pulled up hoarse, one cail to 
= Domingo, like many in the Tiburon got Adler one of the most 
audience and on stage, wept experienced Wagnerian tenor re- 
through the final curtain call of placements in the world, Jess 
. os Adler’s reign. Thomas, on an hour's notice. 
. ie : “Top drawer! Absolutely won- -* Adler wasn’t afraid to take 
F a : * ~ derful!” said an emotional Phil risks and challenge the effete snob- 
we, Easton of Kensington, between bery that sometimes prevailed in 
| ¢ Shouts of “Bravo! Bravo!” operatic circles. 
. : “It was thrilling to see Domin- A few weeks ago, his Sat: 
£0 weeping. I know he has known Francisco Opera premiered the use 
Mr. Adler for years,” said Chris of live closed-circuit telecast of 
te z Kohler, 33, of San Francisco. who sold-out performances of “Aida 
7 a Oe was Still clutching a tissue at her ¢ with Luciano Pavarotti. . 
‘ nie, minutes after the final 3 Critics have credited the at 
+ : tic success of the San Francisco 
. Kevin Langan, who performed Opera in the Adler years to the 
- as Zuniga, said the cast’s late . strong staff that he assembled andl 
‘afternoon performance bristied depended upon. 
with self-generated enthusiasm. f. Adler has received top pea 
P : “Everyone felt it, even before from major ae Std “Pasian 
. - : we came on stage,” Langan said. “I native <mees oan Se Unitas: 
: : know he (Adler) wanted to make it ie ee awarded honoracy 
<: as Normal a performance as he eae hy the University of tne 
ae EEE AERA ECA ERTS cade tire Taree cogerne Pacific and the liniversity of San 
e on Stage before each act, iike ii was a oe eceived the 
iu ’ other day.” Francisco and has r ae. 
. es just any other day Berkeley Citation, the highest 
eee A native of Austria, Adler wove award granted by the University if 
‘ ne his temperamental and iconociastie California at Berkeley. | 
; : nature Uiteue® 28 seasons a8 opera Adler and his wife, Nancy, 39, 
general director. had a daughter last year, just a few 
a He studied music at the Univer- months after he had become : 
: fa Sity of Vienna in the 1920s, then grandfather for the first time. — 
. Served an apprenticeship to Max previous marriage had ended in 
. Reinhardt, who imparted to his divorce. 
; student a theatricatity that brought Alder has mentioned plans to 
difficult works to the mass audi- move to Napa Valley after coming 
. ence without becoming vuigar. back from a cruise in January, his 
| It was a lesson in avoiding the first vacation in memory. Li also 
es , high brow that young Alder incor- hopes to appear occasionaily aS a 
*? porated into his own life. ; guest conductor. 
r He started with the San Fran- Terence McEwen, a ame ani 
: cisco Opera as the chorus director .- born former manager 0% ap 
: before moving up to Gaetano Mero- division of London Records, wil 
, la’s assistant general director in succeed Adler as the operas third 
1949. director. ry 
. . His tenure as opera director 
. Was viewed by many critics as a 
. Successful in terms of finances. - | ee 
_ innovation, company and audience . eg a. : 
development and presentation of . ~  e 
new artists. : 
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—— IEDITOR’S NOTES | 


hat, you ask, another article 
about the Opera? 

Well, we answer, why 
not?... After all, we promised Rich- 
ard Pontzious, the Examiner’s music 
critic, that we would run his rchearsal 
piece before the season ends — and 
that’s tonight. And we promised to use 
Walter Blum’s report on the big fare- 
well Juncheon given Kurt Herbert Ad- 
ler, who retires at the end of the year as 
general director of the Opera. 


Where are you going to put that 
report? The magazine is full. Even the 
index has gone to the printer. 

We'll put it right here, of course — 
but first we're going to point out to 
those of you who don't care about 
opera or opera people that there are 
plenty of other things for you in this 
issue, too... such as the cover story on 
C&W singer Lacy J. Dalton (that 
should even things up a bit) and the 
teenage motherhood piece and the 
Mensa challenge quiz and... and... 


Stop, you suggest, no need to over- 
compensate. Besides, the luncheon tid- 


GRAND FINALE 


bit might be interesting. 

So here is what Walter has to say: 

“This is farewell tribute time for 
Kurt Herbert Adler. 

“And he has been getting the full 
testimonial treatment from the cultur- 
al community — the most spectacular 
of these, no doubt, being the luncheon 
bash put on by the San Francisco Boys 
Chorus at the St. Francis Hotel. 

“Picture the scene. Some 200 of the 
elite breaking bread in the grand ball- 


‘room. Blue and red helium-filled bal- 


loons rising from the tables. At each 
place setting a program sporting a 
picture of Adler with baby Sabrina on 
his knee. Prosciutto and pasta. and 
white Burgundy for lunch, and on the 
stage some forty members of the Boys 
Chorus, resplendent in navy blue blaz- 
ers and red vests, standing on risers 
before a red and black replica of the 
Austro-Hungarian double eagle, sym- 
bol of Adler’s native Vienna before the 





Great War. sft 
“Master of ceremonies 1s Calvin 
Simmons, conductor of the Oakland 


Symphony who, it seems, once sang. 


with the Boys Chorus. 

“At the head table Adler, a sprig of 
white flower buds peeking from his 
lapel pocket, rubs elbows with the likes 
of Cyril Magnin and Louise M. Dav- 
ies, Roger Boas, Charlotte Maillard, 
Herb Caen and British tenor Sir Ger- 
aint Evans. Mayor Feinstein, who iS 
brought to the podium by Calvin Sim- 
mons, refers to ‘that fine orchestra 
across the river,’ admits she can’t carry 
a tune, promises to contribute her 
honorarium of $500 to the Boys Cho- 
rus and reads a proclamation making 
this Kurt Herbert Adler Day. 

“T uncheon chairman Robert Lee- 
feldt then does his Adler imitation. 
Later, Calvin Simmons will also reveal 
an Adler imitation, as will entertainer 
Joel Grey. Apparently, there are peo- 
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ple who have been waiting for years to 
‘do’ the rich, plummy Viennese accent 
of Kurt Herbert Adler. 

“Two small boys from the chorus 
then carry gifts to Adler's table, one of 
which is a plaque making daughter 
Sabrina an honorary member of the 
Boys Chorus. Adler kisses the smaller 
of the boys on the head. ‘Sabrina,’ he 
tells everyone ‘would probably say, 
“Google, google, google.” ’ 

“The Boys Chorus sings Sheep May 
Safely Graze. Teresa Berganza does 
the Habanera from Carmen. Adler 
reminisces about his predecessor at the 
Opera, Gaetano Merola, and tells a 
story a la Merola in which the two 
accents — Italian and Viennese — pet 
hilariously mixed up. Herb Caen does 
his ‘All Purpose Synopsis for Any 
Opera’ and admires the double eagle. 


“The Boys Chorus ends up the 
festivities with You're a Good Man, 
Uncle Kurt and poses for shots with a 
tv reporter for the six o’clock news.” 

Tonight’s finale will probably make 
it on the air, too. — HLS. 
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KURT HER BERT. ADLER conbucrs MASTER CHORALE 


- By MARTIN BERNHE ME ER 


Times. Music Critic. 





The lest time ‘los Angeles saw Kose Herber Adler on ‘the podium ef 
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(se, there were ‘moments’ to cherish: the noble grandeur 
‘of the "Idomeneo" finale, the character and passion of che "Merry 


Mount" cmummag episodes, the high-class. kitschy splendor. of 
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= "smoking" chorus from "Carmen" as ‘counterbalanced by the brevure 


= of the entrance of the bullfighters, the furieres! pathos of the 
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sometimes. to overpower the singers). One could observe some. 


lapses in coordination, gun The chorale did not invariably SEKE 
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to Adler with its wonited security and resonance. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
CONTACT: Lenore D. Naxon, 

Press and Community Ref 
DATE: July 3, 1980 


PRESIDENT CARTER APPOINTS OPERA'S ADLER 


TO NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS. 


SPR IES ON 






of six prominent Americans who were nom cone ent Carter 
yesterday to the prestigious National Council on the Arts. The 
National Council serves as a advisory board to the National 
Endowment for the Arts, whose $154,000,000 budget funds artists and 


art organizations throughout the United States. 


Adler was joined by Margo Albert, actress and artistic director of the 
Plaza de la Raza in Los Angeles, Robert Joffrey, choreographer, dancer 
and tianie director of the Joffrey Ballet, Toni Morrison, whose 

Song of Solomon was a 1977 best seller, I.M. Pei, internationally 
acclaimed architect, Lida Rogers, executive director of the Mississippi 
Arts Commission and former chair of the National Association of State 


Arts Agencies. 


Livingston Biddle, chairman of the National Endowment for. the Arts, 

a Federal Agency, praised President Carter's appointments as "outstanding 
Americans whose contributions to the arts in this country have been 
extraordinary. Their insights as artists and arts leaders with exceptional 
talents and expertise will add greatly to the deliberations of the soeiieanaes 
National Council on the Arts. We all look forward to having the advice 

and wisdom of these individuals in the further development of Endowment 


" 
programs. a, 
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Mrs. Joan Mondale, honorary chairman of the Federal Council on Arts 
and Humanities stated: "I am delighted with these appointments, with 
their varied backgrounds and significant contributions to architecture, 
music, dance, theatre and arts siilebantton, they will bring special 
sensitivity to the needs of individual artists as well as an under- 
standing of the broader issues of public support for the arts. We 

are so fortunate that these very talented people are willing to take 
an active part in setting the course for the future of the arts in 


the United States." 


Members of the 26 seat council hold six year terms. Yesterday's 
six nominations now go to the Senate, and once confirmed, will begin 


their terms in September, 1980. 


Upon hearing of his nomination Adler said: "I feel highly privileged 
that President Carter has chosen me to serve on the National Council 


on the Arts. It is my hope that my experience of many years in the 
world of music theater and on panels of the National Endowment for 
che Arts will enabie me to contribute to the activities of this selected 


group of men and women, which is to further the all-important relationship 


between the arts, our government, and the people throughout the land." 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


CONTACT: Lenore Naxon 
Press & Community Rep. 
(415)861-4008 


June 9, 1980 





QPERA'SMADLER RECEIVES C.B.E. FROMJBRITISh GOVERNMENT 


Kurt Herbert Adler, gegeral director of the San Francisco Opera, 
has been mad®@=er=#tforary Commander of the British Empire (CBE), it was 
learned today. 
In a letter from Sir Nicholas Henderson, British Ambassador to 
the United States, Adler was informed that "Her Majesty The Queen has been 
pleased to confer upon you membership of the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire in the rank of Honorary Commander (CBE) in recognition of your 
outstanding services." 


Adler will receive the Insignia of the award at ceremonies to be 


held at the Embassy in Washington, D.C., later this year. 
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Mr. Norman Johnson 
315 West 3rd Street, #509 
Long Beach, California 90802 


Dear Mr. Johnsqn: 


Your letter of 14 November has been received and I wish 
to respond to your charges of a "truncated orchestra". 
Although the pit was not expanded, the original Wagner 
orchestration for TRISTAN UND ISOLDE was used. There 
was no instrument missing - and please note, the string 
aes section was enlarged. Careful placement of the players 
oak made it possible to perform in the normal pit. If the 
physical appearance did not relay the full orchestra, I 
BS. would hope that the sound projected did. 





pare aoe 


We will also use Wagner's complete orchestration for the 
1981 Summer Festival presentation of DIE MEISTERSINGER. 
No doubt, you are aware that this opera requires fewer 

, Winds-than TRISTAN. So do join us next June, as you in- 
tended. 


Please keep a close watch on our orchestra, as well as our 
Singers and scenery. 


With Fyiendly regards. 
mrt [ 
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TELEPHONE: (415) 861-4008, 861-4011 CABLE ADDRESS: SANOPERA, SAN FRANCISCO 





November 16, 1979 


Mr. Kurt Herbert Adler 
General Director 

San Francisco Opera 

War Memorial Opera House 
San Francisco, cA 94102 


Dear Sachs: 


in haste: another thought regarding a possible 
Los Angeles liaison person for public relations. 
Bette Barr (see attached credentials) has no 
specific background in opera, but is tough, 
bright, eager, competent and very reliable. 

She did time, as it were, with Bongard and 

UCLA Fine Arts productions. 


Hochachtunsvoll, u.s.w.,; 


Martin Bernheimer 
Music critic 


MB:saj 
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“SAN FRANCISCO. 


Opera 


KURT HERBERT ADLER’ General Director 





FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

CONTACT: Nina Beckwith 

DATE: December 20, 1978 
KURT HERBERT ADLER TO SERVE ON NEW 


NATIONAL ARTS ENDOWMENT PANEL 


SC, kurt Herbert Adler, general director of the San Francisco Opera, has been 
t 2 | | 
appointed to a newly-formed 15-member Policy Panel to advise on the National 
Endowment for the Arts' new Opera/Musical Theatre Program. 

A previous National Arts Endowment Opera Panel, of which Mr. Adler was also a 
member, has now been expanded in recognition of the importance of musical © 
theatre as an American art form, its connection with opera and the ways in 
which they relate. 

Panel members will serve as advisers on guidelines, policy and long-range 


planning to the Program's recently named Director, James D. Ireland, Jr., and 


to the Chairman of the National Arts Endowment, Livingston L. Biddle, Jr. 
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the business, } , | Francisco 
. “Opera, summons 


“States: 4 


ae 


a It’s booming.< 


“Opera is spreading its wines farther and farther, all 


z* only observe that its development in this country is incr 
> 
sea in an interview.< 


— s 


‘Adler, the world’s senior and probably most innovatt 





* earector speaks from experience.< 


a Fee 59-year mark of his career and -~ years vossing th 
“~ Francisco Opera were celebrated late last month at a colds né Silver 4 
ee Jubilee for which stars flew from all over to sing cpete eet 
- For it was on Adler’s stage that innumerable celepri tie : 
“ american opera debut — Leontyne Price, Sir Geraint Fvans, Bireit | av 
eZ Nilsson, Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, Sir George Solti, Leonie Rysanek, 

Richard Lewis, Renata Tebaldi, among others .< 2 

® Adler, at 73 a ball of energy always adie nigel ai with the present / 






‘and the future, is a man whose ett er® helped spread. opera. 2 throughout the (3 


West.< i | | Se 
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pera offers lin éh-Hour euterteisnent for Oe. cents. Thrée os 


separate projects audition and teeta young performers. toeiac Opera 
Theater features young singers in English.< | 
And Western Opera Theater tours from the ethnic neighborhoods of 
san Francisco through 12 western States to Indian reservations and 
Aleutian Islands 4% miles from Siberia.< | 
Now, in city after city where the company has played, local opera 
companies have sprung up.< 


Clearly, Adler well heeded advice given him when he took command in 


San Francisco in 1954 from Pruno Walter who said, ‘*You don’t have a 


job. You have a mission. ’*< 
“I think we have proven that opera is not an art form for the 


elite,“ Adler says. ““It usea to be, but the Gold Rush déys are 


Over.’*< 


Acler, born in Vienna ang matured in European opera until 1938 when 


he moved to the Chicago company in 1938, thinks Americans exaggerate the 


depth of opera’s popularity in Europe in comparison with its role in the 


United States.< 


Fis case is bolstereé by the 18 million households that have tuned 
to televised performances, the development of 536 Companies and last 
year’s 1@ million operagoers nationwide.< 

““But America has not hag enough composers,’” he says. - gt: takes a 
hell of a lot of time to write a g00d opera, and the risk is great.’*< 

“We need to develop talent — not Just singers and conductors, but 
crafts people, stage directors, chorus cirectors, coaches and 
administrators.’ ’< 

~“And opera is ang elways will be a deficit art form.’’< 

The San Francisco Opera runs on a budget of $6.9 million ané raises 
Only $4.3 million from ticket Sales. The balance comes from grants, city 
Subsidies and mostly from 9,¢a2¢ donors .< 

Adler believes that in the future opera should seek government 
subsidies matched by private donations, and donors should up their 


annual ‘gitts: to aici ide the rise in cost of ‘living.: << ee ee 
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Every year is a financial crisis, he says, ~*but opera has been in 


erisis since somebody was dumb enough to invent it.’’< , 


““I have learned to overcome pain,’” he Says. “One just gies Pech 
one problem to the next. To be a Success in opera, you have to be an 
optimist. Defeatism gets you nowhere.< 

**You have to stick your neck out. If it gets broken, get a new 
one. *“< 

Adler, who works i4-hour days seven days a week, won’t talk much 


about retiring and has done nothing to train a successor. Instead, he 


pbusies himself making plans for San Francisco’s new Performing Arts 


Center, now under construction.< 


If, with advancing age, he gives up the directorship, he says ke 


dé 


will turn to more guest conducting. ““I’m a late bloomer,” he says.< 


“adv for dec 3 or thereafter< 
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“Peop! € continued 


- have teeth. ‘Secretaries come and go, - 
often a bit timidly, taking care not to 
disturb the sea of knickknacks on his_ 
desk—-stuffed animals, statuettes, 
flowers under glass. The office, though 
small, is well cluttered. There are three 
telephones, and hanging from the walls 
photographs of such luminaries as Ros- 
tropovich and Walter and Arturo Tos- 
canini, under whom Adler worked at: 
the 1936 Salzburg Festival. 

Adler is still sipping his coffee 
when still another .secretary appears, 
reporting that a telephone call he made . 
to Munich has_not been answered (in 
this office, bilingualism and even mul- 
ti-lingualism is almost a prerequisite). 5 

““Well, of course, the man 
wouldn’t be in bed this early,” acer 
observes. | 

“Indeed,” the secretary smiles, 

Starting to leave. - 
“No!” Adler Gallows. The secre- 
tary, baffled and bewildered, turns. 
*““You told me he’s in Munich.” » 

“IT know. I called Munich.” _ . 

“But you said in Wien,” Adler 
complains, meaning Vienna. ““What 
did you say?” 
ae “Just now? Indeed.” 

““Oh, indeed,” says Adler, subsid- 

ing with relief. 





— 


Thi. roaring, jumping, some- 
times misunderstood atmosphere helps 
keep life with Adler from ever growing . 
dull. Those who know him, however, 
say that Adler’s bellowings are ninety- 
nine percent bark and one percent bite. ~_ 
But even wife Nancy, his closest confi- 
dante, sometimes has to back off. A 
former debutante and music major 
(Andrew Imbrie, UC Berkeley), she ~ 

- has turned into a steady companion— 
hard-headed and hard-working. They 
were married thirteen years ago. For 
KHA, it was the second time around. 

Nancy reappears after lunch and 
Adler, on the phone, waves to her with 
‘a chocolate-filled butter cookie while 

' she proceeds to putter around his desk. 
Afterwards, he confers with her about 
their trip to Europe in June, during: 
which they plan to visit half a dozen 

countries and he will make a recording. 

- Adler is worried that if they don’t make © 
reservations for London now, there 
won't be a eae to - sey Nancy is | 
unconcerned. | - 

" “*“Where’s your ‘little brown 7 
book?” she demands. She ‘finds the . 

“book, flipping its pages. “Get your — 
secretary in here,” she. orders, ~and 
we'll straighten this out.’ 

Adler docilely does as he 1s told. 

continued. 
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“Peop! € continued 


Nancy soon has the problem solved. She is _ 


responsible for a good deal of Adler’s elaborate 
travel arrangements—he fumes, she gets it 
done. When she leaves, her place is taken by 


still another visitor, this time a slim, almost 


entirely bald young man in a plaid sport shirt 
named Michael Kahn, who is directing Julius 
Caesar for Spring Opera. 

Kahn is Broadway theater to the core. 
This is only his second opera, and he is terribly 
excited about it, has met the cast, had one 
schearsal, and is already ecstatic. Adler is 
astounded. 

‘““My God, a director who doesn’t bitch!” 
he beams. “God bless you.” 

“Well, I’ve only been here two days,” 
Kahn warns. “Don’t get too happy.’ 

“All right, I will keep an eye on it,”” Adler 


| agrees, but his attitude suggests he has nothing. | 


but confidence in his directorial genius. ““Now, 
I go out of town to Puerto Rico next week to do 
a concert with Pavarotti and Freni. You know, 
the usual—Puccini, Verdi, Donizetti. I should 
be back by the second of the month.” 

“I should have the opera figured out by 
then,” 


“That is not the important thing,’ says 
Zadler slyly. He wags a finger. “The important 
thing is: Will the opera have you figured out by 
then?” 

The fact is, Adler is rarely at a loss to 
know how things are going. His ear is every- 


~ 








“Adler’s ear is everywhere at the 
Opera House; he attends most 
rehearsals, and has never missed | 
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a performance. 









where at the Opera House; he attends most 
rehearsals, and has never missed a perform- 
ance. It is widely known that he hates delegat- 
ing authority. At seventy-three, he confesses 


that he has done nothing about grooming a. 


successor, It would, he claims, take a year just 
to break one in. 


For a man whose name in German means’ 


“eagle,” Adler keeps a raptor’s eye on the 
complex scene spread before him. It includes 
juggling two seasons at once (spring and fall), 
overseeing the traveling Western Opera Thea- 
ter, holding auditions for the Merola Program 
(named for his predecessor at the Opera, the 
late Gaetano Merola), looking after Dollar 
Opera and Brown Bag Opera, all of which— 
except for the original fall Opera—he created 
himself. 

But now it’s back to the question of a 
director for the Lohengrin. Adler and his wife, 
with the help of Adler’s young assistant, Willie 
Waters, are tossing around possible names. 


Clearly, Adler doesn’t expect Moshinsky to 


change his mind -— incorrigible optimist 
though he may be. Nancy throws up a name. 
Adler catches it, and turns it down. Willie says: 

“Do 1 dare mention—?” 

“Listen,” says Nancy, “‘at this stage you 
mention anything.” 

Willie suggests a familiar name. Nancy 
shakes her head. 


“No, I thought of that,-but, she’s not 


available. The problem is that we’re dealing 
with two lists of names, and a lot of the people 
we're considering are in the second rank 
down.”’ Adler mentions a man in Berlin, Nancy 
looks dubious. “Well, his Parsifal was really 
good, but his Tristan had technical problems, 
and his Ballo was downright awful.” 


* = evr ve Ome LS A AE ALR BORING MEH Fm 


KHA shrugs. Se iia Vil call him any- 
’ he says. 
As he réaches for he phone, it rings. 


way,’ 


Another man, a possible director in Germany, 


is on the line. Adler switches languages imme- 
_ diately as he listens, “Schrecklich!”’ he ex- 
claims. 
Danke, es tut mir Leid.”’ He hangs up. ““No, 
that one’s out, too, he’s doing Vienna in 
_ September.” He glances heavenward. 

: ‘‘Ach, that will be the same with every- 


one!’ he wails. 


| oA tes few weeks later KHA is back ron, 
Puerto Rico, sporting a faint tan that is already 
beginning to fade. Three days earlier he had 
celebrated his birthday, and his desk’ is covered 
with the results — bright orange, blue and red 
flowers, and a pure white magic wand topped 
by a Star. 

Adler has on gold cufflinks beaine! the 
number ‘50,” a gift honoring his fiftieth 


anniversary, As usual he is on the phone. The - 


man at the other end is with the Concord 
Pavilion, where Spring Opera is scheduled to 
do Puccini’s La Rondine later in the month. 
Tickets, it seems, are not going well. 


Smiling, KHA turns on the charm, 


*‘What can I do?” he inquires. “Ja... Do you 
have any records if you have many people 
coming over from San Francisco? ,..Ja...Ja, 
sure. Well look, I will talk to our publicity and 
if there’s anything I can do, please give me a 
ring. Good, Thank you very much.” 

He sets the phone on the hook. | 

“! think we should get in touch with 
Placido,” he murmurs. “Do we,” he suddenly 


bellows to’ a secretary coming in the door, 


oe ' 
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“Es ist gar kein Weg? ... Okay. ..: 





“At seventy-three, he 
confesses that he has 3 
done nothing about 
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“have a private line to Placido in New York? 
The two subjects —- singer Placido Do- 

mingo,. the Concord Pavilion — actually have‘ 

nothing to do with each other, but this almost. 


schizophrenic jumping from one plane to an- | 


other is typical. Nor does Adler see anything: 


unusual in it. “*The only way is to work very 


fast,’ he Says. ‘For me, everybody else works 
too slow,” 

Another secretary brings -in his mid- 
morning coffee. Again he is on the phone. This 
time it is Dollar Opera. | 

‘““‘No, you cannot raise the price, my 
dear,’” KHA rumbles, “It is very important for 
the local image of the Opera that the price be 
kept low... Ja, well, you cannot call it Dollar 
Opera any longer when yqu charge five dollars, 
and I don’t think there’s any justification to do 
it. The loss involved is not so terrible. Maybe | 
have to prostitute myself again and get some 
money, | don’t know. I see, all right? ... Good 


Beni Montresor, the designer, is on the 
phone from Verona. Adler’s face lights up like 
a neon sign. 

‘‘Aha, Beni! Questo Ross? ... impossible! 
... dove?... huh!... come? Teatro l’Opera? 


Si, si, capisco bene. Capisco.”’ A red-headed 


secretary comes in to join the previous secre- 
tary and Willie Waters, the three poised with 


' steno pads in case some pearls should fall from | 
the transatlantic telephone, You can never tell. 


“Si, si,” Adler is saying. Pantomime of winking 
and gesturing at the others. “Come? Si, bene. 
Si. Ciao!’ He hangs up the phone, annoyed. 

It has been a frustrating business, this 
search for a Lohengrin director, time getting, 
short and Adler scouring the planet for ideas; 
Who, who? The thing is like a toothache that 
: | continued 
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will not go away. Half an hour later Adler is on the 
_ telephone with diva Marilyn Horne in New York, 
_ going through the process again. ““You have a brain- 
storm?” he asks her, gazing heavenward as though 
divine dispensation might fall from above. Miss Horne 


tries several names, including Adler’s son Ronald, a 


promising stage director. . 

“No, he’s.doing Rigoletto in San Diego,” Adler 
~ says. ““He would have to cancel, and he’s too young in 
his career that he should have to do that.” 


. — 


. 


H.... for the Adlers is a second-floor flatina 


rented house in Pacific Heights. The view of Angel — 


Island and the Marina‘at sunset is magnificent. There 
is an ebony Knabe grand in the corner, and a bookcase 


full of records and books. The books are seldom read, , 


the records not often heard. ““We don’t have time,’ 
Nancy explains. f 
In fact, they spend few hours here. “If there’ sa 
rehearsal or performance, we come home after it at 
eleven or so and go right to bed,” she says. ““On other 
nights, Kurt will work until eight or nine in the office. 
And contrary to what-everyone in the world thinks, we 
don’t entertain. The rest of the time, of course, is taken 
up with traveling.” : 

Adler comes roaring in. 


- 


“Hello, hello!” he calls from down the corridor. _ 


‘He bustles into the bedroom and emerges soon after, 
changed into a blue sport shirt and beaded necklace. It 


is 6:15 p.m., and tonight’s rehearsal of Julius Caesar, 


beginning as it does shortly after seven, leaves little 


time for relaxation. Well, Adler isn’t too hungry, he 


says. But he will have a bite. 
Nancy shrugs. She has prepared chicken, but a 
“bite” will have to do. 


y & the semi-darkness of the Curran Theater, 
legions of technicians and stage people scurry about 
like mice, working feverishly, for this is a dress 
rehearsal of an opera which opens just forty- -eight 
hours from now. 

Two-thirds of the way up the central orchestra 
aisle, Kurt Herbert Adler has taken a seat. Beside him 
- sits Marion, one of his secretaries, holding a flashlight 
and scribbling madly in a notebook the various pro- 
nouncements issued by the General Director as the 
rehearsal ensues, while various staff members— de- 
signers, makeup men, costumers, lighting techni- 
cians—scramble to his side for whispered conferences 
- and director Michael Kahn, arms waving and scream- 
ing petulantly at whoever will listen, circles the audito- 
rium in a state of acute distress. 


The overture is no sooner finished, and the first 


scene launched, than Adler begins his comments. 
“That guy, the super, he should shave his mous- 
tache. There it is again. That’s the same guy, isn’t it — 
or is it another one? :... Strike the chariot. 
idiots. Let him walk in, not ride .. . Too much hair on 
that one.” (To an aide): ““You will take care of it? 
When? Well, why not right away? . . 
{ . Okay, now...” 
In the back row, Nancy Adler sits sprawled, 
studying the performance with a practiced eye. Mean- 
while, at the other end of the theater Kahn is keeping 
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Full of 


. The costume on | 


up a steady counterpoint of gestures and yells, trying to 


_ move singers this way and that, trying to slow others 


with his hands, flying up and down the aisle as 
Handel’s stately, gorgeous music forms a sonic proces- 
sion — Kahn the counter-melody, wiry, distraught in 


_ black lumberjacket and orange golf cap. 


Adler is concerned about Ptolemy’s ‘beard. “It has 


no dimension,” he complains to the makeup man. 


“TI can highlight it better,”’ the man promises. 

**Please do.” - 

The man is favored with a smile from KHA. But 
the general director is clearly not pleased. He is most 
unhappy about the lighting board, which is giving 
everyone fits—flickering when it’s not supposed to, 


_ Staying on’when it should go off—in fact, in one key 


blackout nothing at all happens, with the result that in 
full view of everyone a “‘dead”” Roman soldier is forced 


- to get up and walk offstage. Adler, too restless to stay 


seated, plants himself in the aisle and argues with 


everyone who passes by. 


“It cannot be like zis!” he insists plaintively. 

If Adler is upset, Kahn is close to collapse. 
Desperately trying to make himself heard above the 
orchestra, he squeaks commands almost into empty air. 


- Adler tries to ignore him, turning to discuss for the 


thousandth time the question of a Lohengrin director. 
He does not even notice when, amid the parade of noble 
Romans and Egyptians onstage, there materializes a 
weirdly anachronistic figure in a black lumberjacket 
and orange gold cap. Kahn has broken the time barrier. 
When it is all over, and the orchestra is packing 
up, a violinist in the pit slyly plays four bars of Give My 
Regards to Broadway. But Kahn i is already at Adler’s” 
side. - 
-“T just need another fifteen minutes with them,” 
he pleads. 
“Well, you know,” 
bad that. . 
“It won’t be bad 3 in ten minutes,’ 
“Okay, go!’ Adler commands. 


“6é* 


hie ‘Adler dubiously, it’s so 


> Kahn insists. ~ 


ties to the look of things in rehearsal, 


_ Julius Caesar proves later to be a tremendous success. 


Critics speak of ““Michael Kahn’s generally effective 


_ staging” (Commanday), of the “brisk but not unduly 


hurried pace” (Bloomfield). Adler succeeds in finding 


a replacement for Moshinsky (Wolfgang Weber, a 


leading director at the Vienna Volksoper}, and another _ 
problem i is solved. | 

- It is said that what Kurt Herbert Adler wants, he 
gets. Consider what happened when he broke his ankle © 


_ljast year. 


“The city puts those things for disabled people on 


‘the sidewalks,” he recounts. ““They mark it at the curb, 
but not on the sidewalk. Well, I was walking on the 


north side of Golden Gate, corner Gough, against the 
sun at six o’clock, Stepped into nothing, fell and-broke - 


amy ankle.” 


And then? Well, after they’d patched ea up, 
KHA got on the phone and called the Mayor. 
| “J said to him, “Listen, either you. give a higher 
subsidy to the Opera, or I sue the city.” I tell you,” he 
remarks with a conspiratorial smile, “it would be 
cheaper in the long run for them to give us that subsidy. 


You know what I mean?” 0 
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SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


WAR MEMORIAL OPERA HOUSE * SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94102 


KTRT HERBERT ADLER® 


? 


General Director 


December 9, 1975 


Mr. Robert Jacobson 
Editor 

OPERA NEWS 

1865 Broadway 

New York, New York 10023 


Dear Bob: 


This is fully intended as a "letter to the editor," but I did 
not want to offend you with a formally addressed letter. 


Regarding the OPERA NEWS statement on the Stephanie von Buchau 
matter, on Page 7 of your December 6th issue, I would like to 
point out that, in all fairmess, you should have told a somewhat 
more complete story. As you very well know, Mr. Adler did not 
revoke Stephanie's tickets because of a negative review; rather, 
because of what he considered an insult to an artist appearing 
as a guest both in our city and in this house. We have never 
questioned Stephanie's or any other critic's right to an opinion. 
Our only thought was that if she were going to cast unnecessary 
aspersions, we did not have! to facilitate that function by 
granting her free access to performances. 


I trust you will also recall. that when Mr. Adler initially 
discussed the von Buchau situation with you, you evidenced 
total understanding of the matter and, according to Mr. Adler, 
even asked him for suggestions on Stephanie's replacement 
vis-a-vis OPERA NEWS. 


I'm not quite sure what was ,intended by the sentence: ‘'The 
affair has become something of a cause célébre, with public 
opinion aroused over Adler's} attempted censorship." 





TELEPHONE: (415) 861-4008 861-401) TELEX: aa > ° CABLE ADDRESS: SANOPERA, SAN FRANCISCO 
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aoe Mr. Robert Jacobson December 9, 1975 = 


We have a file at least six inches high of letters from the 
public defending the position taken by Mr. Adler. Countless 
numbers of those letters were also sent to the Chronicle and 
the Examiner but were never printed. I should also point out 
that said file contains only three negative reactions. It was 
a cause célebre, but I thinx it was unnecessary to make it 
appear as though public opinion was entirely against us. Such 
was not the case. 


I look forward to hearing from you and trust that between us 
we can somehow settle our apparent a, 


Sincerely, 


ag 


—inita S. Moceri 
Director of Public Relations 
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Friday 


Dear Anitas _ - 

I am willing to publish part of your letter ina 
forthcoming "Letters to the Editor" column, and I 
thank you for sending it. = | 


What I am really distressed about is that in your 
job you are forced to sublimate your=-innate fine 
intelligence in the name of “officialiese." And at 
the same time you and Mr. Adler belittle my own 
intelligence, something I will not tolerate. 

Your second paragraph is pure double-talk: in 

stating that Mr. Adler did not revoke Stephanie's tickets 
because of a negative review; rather, because of what 
he considered an insult to an artist appearing as a 
guest in our city and in this house. Is that not one 
in the same thing? What irks me particularly is that 
this"heinous" review appeared in a local paper, not 
in Opera News. Yet ib is Opera News that is supposed 
to pay for this great sin on Stephanié‘s part. 


For the last tine let me state my position. I will not 
be didated to by anvvone when it comes to our local 
critics. I am happy with Stephanie von_Puchau's work 
for Opera News; and particularly how i-have no inten-— 
tion of changing our San Francisco critic. We will 

not be dic&ted to or censored. If we must go on 
paying for her tickets to review for tne magazine, 

we will. I asked Mr. Adler who he might suggest only 
out of courtesy and to see if he couid-come up with 

a strong suggestion. None of the names_he proposed 
interests me. ae ee 


~ te el Se 


I think this whole matter has gone on too long and 
too far. Frankly, I like working with you very much 
and you have seemed highly reasonable.-I think it 
would be a pity if your preset job.ferced you into 
Gouble-talking positions and stands that make no 





sense whatsoever. ee 
Sincerely, a 
YO ( | a 
Wosn— | a 
eee 
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January 11, 1978 


From: Cynthia Robbins 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA RECEIVES TWO CITATIONS 








Kurt Herbert Adlep “General Director of the San Francisco Opera, was the 


recipient of nwo piteicns last week. During its meeting in New York, Opera 
America dubbed him the Dean of American Opera Producers, citing him as "a 
vital and moving force for the development of opera in America" and calling 
attention to his Silver Jubilee as General Director of the San Francisco Opera 


and the Golden Jubilee as a professional opera producer and conductor. 


The National Opera Institute gave the San Francisco Opera Association its 
Repertoire Award for presenting the first professional stage productions in this 
country of such works as Britten's "A Midsummer Night's Dream," Janacek's 
"The Makropoulos Case," Poulenc's "Dialogues of the Carmelites" and Strauss' 


"Die Frau Ohne Schatten.” 
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